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NOBODY, BUT NOBODY GETS TESTIMONIALS LIKE 


INTERSTATE 


THEODORE “TED” LOZIER, Art Director 
G. M. Basford Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


ee What I like about INTERSTATE is the complete photographic 
and reporting package they offer. Maybe that seems strange 
coming from an art director, but most of us do recognize 

that we have to be concerned with the effective blending 

of the visual and copy aspects of an ad. By the integrated 

nature of the service they render, INTERSTATE is a must 

source to go to. I like their service ... the speed of that service .. 

the good photography, the depth of the stories ...and ; 

the fact that all of this is done on a simple, matter-of-minutes, 

‘long-distance’ handling. ee 




















AL SNEDEN, Art 


rot 


e in INTERSTATE is complete. Because they 
e taken the time to learn our problems, we seldom 
a slip-up. Even wher can't supervise the job 
myself, I can leave it to them to cover virtually any 
clients. I don’t have 
jobs, we get frequent progress 

made when promised, and the 

ack and white or color I 











MISS ESTHER M. HARRIS, Art Director 
Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc., New York City 


ee The competency, the professionalism, the excellent quality 

of the finished product are all elements identifying INTERSTATE 
that I have come to take for granted. What does impress 

me most is the friendly, cheerful personal attention each of my 
assignments receives. Nothing has ever been too much 
trouble, no request has ever been regarded as unreasonable in 
all the years of my relationship with them. ee 


PHILLIP DEMME, Vice 
[ Art and Produ 


ee INTERSTATE is now an integral part in the thinking, 
planning and execution of our campaigns ...a status they 
have earned for themselves on the basis of surprisingly 
consistent, illustrative photography coupled with an 
> dolertholeMMme(-leb leet lo MMB dotd-m tet istt-nelok Aotclotote(-mmeodicsetele)s Mm Ce) 
details. This is a trait that eliminates for us those 
problems that any art director has come to expect in the 
applicction, interpretation and usage of photos made under 

the handicap of far-from-perfect on-location conditions. by py) 
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Choose an EAGLE-ALROJAN BOND PAPER 
TROJAN BOND COCKLE FINISH + TROJAN BOND OPAQUE - TROJAN LAID - TROJAN BOND SMOOTH VELLUM 


To get the right bond paper for every job, specify an Eagle-A Trojan Bond paper every time! The Eagle-A 
Trojan group of 25% cotton fiber bond papers offers you a choice of finishes — ideal for letterpress, lithography 
and raised printing. Every Trojan Bond paper has a fine appearance and good printing, typing and erasing 
qualities. They’re all available in standard weights and sizes in sparkling whites — and Trojan Bond Cockle 


Finish comes in attractive colors, too. Here’s your best faa 
choice of bond papers for business stationery and direct mail EAGLE- “A PAPERS 
PAPE 


with envelopes to match. For a sample portfolio, write Dept. PT. Better papers are made with Cotton Fiber 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION, HOLYOKE, MASS., MAKERS OF EAGLE-A COUPON BOND AND OTHER FINE EAGLE-A PAPERS 
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Aspen Issue 

America’s Graphic Design Magazine 


The melting pot of the design 
world surely is in Aspen, Colo., for 
about a week each summer. At 
least for the last 10 years this has 
been the case. 

Here is one occasion when all 
manner of designer can gather in 
one place to exchange ideas, to 
learn the problems of others, to 
come to grips with new challenges 
and promises, to breath a bit more 
clearly. The designers are not 
alone at their meeting place. 
Educators, scientists, philosophers, 
business executives, creative people 
of all media join with them. 
Together they explore. Their aim 
is to find a better way of life... 
with design helping wherever 
needed. 

This issue is devoted primarily to 
Aspen Conference: to the recently 
concluded 10th Conference, to past 
conferences, to the work of some 
designers who attend. Herbert 
Bayer pays special tribute to the 
man who made Aspen a reality: 
Walter Paepcke. 
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Inexpensive, yes... but, frankly, smoke signals are not so hot as a solution for getting the most out of 
sales promotion dollars. If economy’s a necessity, and quality a must, consider the frugality with a 


flair imparted by WAYLITE lightweight printing papers. 
LIKE VALUE? WAYLITE lightweight printing papers are thin and strong. You get more paper for your dollar. 


LIKE QUALITY? WAYLITE is a truly white paper. Halftone reproductions are rich. Type is crisp. Every 
inch is luxurious to the touch. And WAYLITE is as opaque as papers twice its weight. 


LIKE POSTAGE SAVINGS? Mailing pieces printed on WAYLITE lightweight printing paper can save you 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of dollars in mailing costs. 


WAYLITE lightweight printing papers stand alone in lightness, whiteness and strength. Heads-up execu- 
tives are getting the facts on WAYLITE. Are you? For samples and a handy, enlightening cost-comparison 
chart, write: Olin Mathieson, Ecusta Paper Products, Pisgah Forest, North Carolina. 


Wayl 1 t e LIGHTWEIGHT PAPER 


Lightweight Saves 
Yet Weight, 
OLIN MATHIESON Opaque Postage 





Packaging Division - Ecusta Paper Products 
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Guest Art Director: 


Herbert Pinzke, 
Designer-Consultant 


Herbert Pinzke is art director 
for Spencer Press and also operates 
his own free lance studio. Working 
in design since 1935, he attended 
night classes at the Art Institute of 
Chicago while apprenticing in 
several art studios. On separation 
from the Air Force Film Strip 
Preparation Unit which he joined 
in 1942, he studied at the Institute 
of Design. He later taught there 
for nine years. He free lanced until 
his employment by Container 
Corporation of America where he 
became assistant director of the 
Design Laboratory. 

Mr. Pinzke is active in 
professional and civic organizations, 
is a frequent lecturer, and has 
taught at the University of Chicago 
since 1956. A winner of numerous 
design awards, his work has been 
published in foreign and domestic 
publications. He was a panelist at 
the recent World Design Con- 
ference held in Tokyo. 

He was chairman of the 1959 
International Design Conference, 
vice chairman for three years before 
that, and is the Program Chairman 
for 1961. 
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Editorial Contributors 


A Meeting of Design and 
Management 


R. Hunter Middleton 

A student of the Latin alphabet 
since school days, Mr. Middleton 
has directed his knowledge to type 
design . . . at the Ludlow 
Typograph Company. He has 
designed 70 typeface series: among 
them Tempo, Radiant, Coronet, 
Eusebius and Ludlow Bodoni 
Modern. He was chairman of the 
executive committee for Aspen 
Conference in 1956 and 1957. He 
also teaches typography at the 
University of Chicago. 


Aspen: 1960 


Bill Tara 

Born in Loma Linda, Calif., 
Mr. Tara attended Los Angeles 
City College. His work has received 
awards from the Art Directors 
Clubs of New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Currently he divides his 
time between Detroit and Los 
Angeles as an advertising 
consultant. Last year he was vice 
chairman of the IDCA. 


George Culler 

A graduate of Western Reserve 
University, Mr, Culler was head 
illustrator for Boeing Aircraft, 
instructor at the Cleveland Institute 
of Art. He became director, Akron 
Institute of Art, and in 1958 was 
named director-elect of the San 
Francisco Museum of Art. He has 
been active with the IDCA since 
1954, was chairman in 1957. 





Joseph McGarry 

Vice President, Public Affairs, 
at International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation, Mr, 
McGarry directs a program of 
corporate communications beamed 
primarily at IMC’s employees in 72 
plants and 28 sales offices, its 
shareholders, customers and 
suppliers. Previously he headed 
communications functions for two 
major corporations. 


Spencer Stuart 

A business consultant, Mr. 
Stuart has had his own business 
since 1956. Previously he had been 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager for the Martin Senour 
Paint Co. and consultant to Booz 
Allen & Hamilton. He has received 
several awards for excellence in 
graphic design. 


Leslie Julius 

Trained as a surveyor, Mr. 
Julius brought a scientific and 
technical approach to the furniture 
company of S. Hille and Co. Ltd., 
England, when he joined them in 
1947. He has been a leader in the 
councils of the furniture industry, 
serving on many committees for 
years. 


Dr. Traugott Malzan 

Born in Germany, Dr. Malzan’s 
background is in journalism, 
specializing in foreign policy. He 
studied for two years in this 


country, meanwhile working in 
public relations. He then returned 
to Germany, to join Max Braun, 
where he is in the communications 
and design division of the elec 
trical appliances firm. 


(continued on page 8) 























In the interest of reading 


A message from International Paper 


The advertisement on the following pages is the first in a series to 
encourage more reading among more people. The series has been ap- 
pearing in Fortune and The Reader’s Digest this year. It will be seen 
by an estimated 35 million people during 1960. 

This is one of the best ways International Paper knows to help 
support the printing and publishing industries. Industries whose books, 
periodicals and other printed material enrich our lives and keep us 
the best informed nation in the world. 
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Send me a man who reads!” 





100 officers of leading U. S. companies read a total of 338 


magazines, 53 books, and 1,490 newspapers a week according 


to an independent survey conducted for International Paper. 


FTE asked 100 company officers, 
BV “iow many magazines, books, 
and newspapers have you read in the 

past week?” The total of their an- 

| gwers: magazines, 338; books, 53; 

"newspapers, 1,490. 

Then we asked 100 men in the same 
"age group whose salaries had never 
"quite reached $7500 a year. 229 maga- 

zines for them—and only 28 books. 
That's about a fourth of a book apiece. 
~ The conclusion is as clear as print. 

Men who read more achieve more. 


Universities have encouraged the 

habit of reading among businessmen. 

~ Courses are offered in the Great 
Books. Promising young men are en- 
couraged to take advantage of the 
Printed page. Read Plato, they are 
told. Read Mark Twain. Read Shaw. 
Hemingway. Socrates. Make your 
‘own choice—but read! 


Men on an up escalator 


yince 1953, businessmen have been 

Attending classes in the humanities 

“at the University of Pennsylvania. 

/And at Dartmouth and Williams, 

“tight-week summer courses have 
n launched. 

The men who took these courses 
May make more money asa result. But 
What if their income failed to rise by 
apenny? They would still be wealth- 

tt beyond measure than they were 
vefore. For their interests have 
fetched galaxy wide—and will never 
shrink back. They have learned to 


take advantage of the knowledge pre- 
served by print on paper. 

Our factories and farms have made 
us the most prosperous of people. Our 
libraries, bookstores and newsstands 
have made us the best informed. 


20 billion newspapers 


Last year we put 800 million new 
volumes on bookshelves.We devoured 
a billion magazines—20 billion news- 
papers. 

We choose better books than we 
used to. In a few months we bought 
a half-million paperback copies of 
The Iliad; 800,000 of The Odyssey; a 
million of Wuthering Heights; 2 mil- 
lion of Shakespeare. 

Magazines have transformed them- 
selves to live up to this exacting audi- 
ence. They have dropped excess verbal 
baggage. They have united print, pic- 
tures and paper to create a new, more 
exciting language. 

The best of our magazines are su- 
perbly honest, whether the subject is 
religion, space travel, or labor racket- 
eering. They are exciting without be- 
ing cheap, inspiring without being 
maudlin, They are as grave as life— 
and as gay. 


Magazine sales up a fourth 
That is why magazine readers keep 
coming back. It is why magazine sales 
have gone up 25 per cent in just the 
past nine years. 

And worthwhile reading is not 
confined to books, magazines and 


newspapers. You may find an idea on 
the back of a matchbook that will 
change your life. You may find it on 
the side of a truck. Or on a flyer that 
came in the mail. Many of the most 
important suggestions you act on 
reach you through the printed word. 

No less than 75 per cent of all 
American advertising is now in print- 
ed media. Print sells. 


Reading is an active sport 


Unlike TV or motion pictures, read- 
ing is not primarily a spectator sport. 
To be sure, it can provide escape from 
reality. But to read profitably you 
need a clear road between eye and 
brain. If you keep the road clear, the 
rewards are beyond price. 

The significant ideas, events and 
personalities of history await your 
convenience on the printed page. You 
leave them when you wish, and when 
you wish you return. 

Words become servants. Your aware- 
ness is more intense, your pleasures 
more vivid. Your mind is more richly 
furnished. The printed page makes 
you heir to the wisdom of the ages. 

Read whenever you can—while you 
wait for airplanes, meals, haircuts, 
telephone calls. You will be the gainer. 


Free reprints 
For free reprints of this advertise- 
ment, suitable for schools and col- 
leges, write Education Department, 
International Paper, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


@) INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


Manufacturers of papers for magazines, books and newspapers + papers for home and office use + converting 
papers + papers and paperboards for packaging + shipping containers + folding cartons * milk containers « multiwall 
bags + grocery and specialty bags and sacks + pulps for industry * lumber, plywood and other building materials 


SARATOGA COATED BOOK, BASIS 80. 























Brian Heath 


Born in Westport, Conn., Mr. 
Heath spent 10 years in the field of 
social work, including five years 
with the American Red Cross. 

In 1946 he established, with his 
wife, the firm of Heath Ceramics. 


Eliot Noyes 


A trained architect, Mr. Noyes 


at one time worked with Gropius 
and Breuer, then with the Museum 
of Modern Art as director of the 
Department of Industrial Design. 
Later he was design director for 
Norman Bel Geddes until he 
opened his own office. He currently 
divides his time between 
architecture and industrial design. 


Olle Eksell 


Swedish-born, Mr. Eksell first 
studied engineering, then turned to 
interior decoration. In 1941 he 
began working for a U. S. 
advertising agency, in 1945 became 
an independent designer, which he 
now continues in Stockholm. 


Craig Ellwood 


Mr. Ellwood established his 
architectural practice in 1948. In 
1953 he was awarded first prize for 
design and planning, International 
Exhibition of Architecture. House 
& Home magazine named him, in 
1957, designer of one of the 
“Houses of the Century.” 


Blair Gettig 


Mr. Gettig joined Alcoa in 
1954, after a brief tenure with 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove. He 
has been in charge of Alcoa’s 
Forecast Program and responsible 
for Alcoa’s Industrial Design 
advertising activities since 1956. 
He is at present Advertising 
Program Supervisor, responsible 
for Transportation, Industrial 
Products and Design. 


Cyril Northcote Parkinson 


Born and educated in England, 
Mr. Parkinson was recently a 
visiting Miller Professor at the 
University of Illinois. He has taught 
and lectured at many universities, 
including Liverpool, Malaya and 
the Royal Naval College. His many 
published works include “Park- 
inson’s Law and other Studies 
in Administration” and “The Law 
and the Profits.” 


Paul A. Fine 


With degrees in engineering 
and sociology, Mr. Fine has been an 
instructor in psychology and a 
research associate in sociology. He 
has been a consultant on marketing 
research problems to many large 
manufacturers and agencies. Most 
recently he was executive vice 
president of the Center for 
Research in Marketing. 


Vernon M. Welsh 


From 1953 to spring this year 
Mr. Welsh was with the General 
Dynamics Corporation, in charge 


of advertising, public relations, 
graphics and publications 
programs. He now is an inde- 
pendent consultant in all 
four areas. 


Paul Reilly 


Born in England, Mr. Reilly is 
a former head of the Liverpool 
School of Architecture. He is now 
director of the Council of Industrial 
Design and is a frequent contrib- 
utor to newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television on 
design and architecture. 


A Tribute to 
Walter Paepcke 


Herbert Bayer 


Born in Austria, Mr. Bayer is 
a designer, painter, typographer 
and photographer. He was a 
Bauhaus Master at the Dessau 
Bauhaus. He is a design con- 
sultant for the Aspen Devel- 
opment Company and since 1956 
has been chairman, department 
of design, Container 
Corporation of America. 





Production Notes 

Paper Used In This Issue: 
Cover: Kimberly-Clark Prentice 
Velvet dull coated, 100#. 
Text: Kimberly-Clark Hifect, 
For Letterpress, 70#; 
Appleton Woodbine Coated 
Enamel, 70#. 

Type Faces In This Issue: 
Baskerville, Baskerville italic 
Antique, Fortune Extra bold. 
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“Natural” Color Printing 
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IMPACT 


COATED BOOK 


A new concept in Printing Papers and Inks 
for stimulating reading and pictorial interest by:— 


@ Utilizing the restful, psychological effects of soft colors in papers and inks 


® Reducing the contrast ratio of ink to paper by approximately 8 to 1 (as compared to a 17 to 1 ratio of black on white) 


@ Making printing easier to read . . . more attractive and restful to the eye 


@ Helping to better vision with improved reading legibility 


Evolutionary . . . Exciting . . . Demanding! Apco 
Impact Coated Book creates a new look and new 
interest readership for printed advertising, books, 
publications and other communications. How? Simply 
because the Apco Impact formula scientifically 
matches color combinations of softly tinted papers 
with color co-ordinated inks to provide easier, more 
restful reading by reducing contrast and glare to but 
a fraction as fatiguing to the eyes as conventional 
black on white. Neither black ink nor white paper is 
used in the Impact formula because this combina- 
tion produces a harsh contrast ratio of 17 to 1, 
whereas Apco Impact papers and color co-ordi- 
nated inks reduce this to the most desirable light 
reflectance ratio of approx. 8 to 1. 


As you can see, Apco Impact Coated Book also 
enhances the beauty of full color illustrations. These 
papers, in soft tints of Jonquil, Suntex, Coral, Azure 
Blue and Mint Green fall within the color ranges of 
daylight and nature’s many hues. Consequently, by 


using the Impact formula for process printing which 
calls for yellow, red and blue as usual — but which 
substitutes for black, the Impact ink which is color 
co-ordinated to the Impact tinted paper—a new 
depth, warmth and “naturalness” is achieved in the 
final reproduction. 


Standard 4-color process printing which incorporates 
black ink and white paper creates a washed-out “high 
noon” background to the scene which does not present 
things as we actually see them because in nature there 
is no white background nor white periphery. Black 
ink actually “robs” your color printing of naturalness 
because it dirties other colors and “pulls” the eye 
due to its high absorption of light. 


If you have not yet explored the unlimited possibili- 
ties for improving much of your commercial and pub- 
lication printing with Apco Impact Coated Book 
(and Cover) we suggest you contact your nearest 
Apco Impact merchant for the complete story — Or, 
write direct to us on your company letterhead, please. 


THE APPLETON COATED PAPER COMPANY 
APPLETON - WISCONSIN 


i< » mark of Restful Reading 
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expressive possibilities in poster 
design. As by its very nature, the 
poster calls out for particular atten- 
tion—demanding to be seen in 
contrast with all that surrounds it— 
the artists realized how effectively 
this could be accomplished by the 
use of strong color harmonies, 
vibrant line rhythms, and bold, free 
lettering. Color lithography was 
ideal for this kind of work as well 
as the artist could work unre- 
strained by technical problems and 
need not restrict himself to using 
available type faces if he felt that 
his own hand-lettering would be 
more harmonious and effective. 
The three examples of poster 
design during the Art Nouveau 
movement shown here especially 
point up experimental use of letter- 
ing which has set the stage for 
modern design. They are the works 
of Jules Cheret, one of the greatest 
and earliest influencers of poster 
design; Pierre Bonnard, who very 
probably gave Toulouse Lautrec his 
first introduction to this medium; 
Eugene Grasset, another of the 
French poster designers keenly 
concerned with new styles of 
lettering and typefaces. 

Through September 6 of this year 
the Museum of Modern Art 
exhibited more than 300 Art 
Nouveau objects which have been 
selected from 45 museums here and 
abroad and many private collec- 
tions. The exhibition will be shown 
at the Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh, the Los Angeles County 
Museum and the Baltimore 
Museum of Art during the coming 
months. It is under the direction of 
Peter Selz, Curator of Painting and 
Sculpture Exhilbitions. 

Mr. Selz is editor, along with 
Mildred Constantine, Associate 
Curator of Graphic Design at the 
Museum, of the illustrated book 
“Art Nouveau” distributed by 
Doubleday & Company. 


continued 
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The Printer’s 
Whimsey 


This mailer was designed to appeal 
to the whimsey of production men, 
typographers and others in the 
printing industry. For his cover 
design Tom Ross, creative art 
supervisor, Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, chose a California job case 
in which he placed such sentimental 
items as a golf ball tee, fishing fly, 
safety pin, sea shells, slugs of type 
and old coins. The mailer was used 
to introduce a new typographic 
service for the Herbick and Held 
Printing Company. 


Puritan Sportswear produced this 
entire merchandising campaign— 
from advertising inserts to bill 
stuffers—with one set of color 
plates. The illustrations were 
created by artist Bob Peak for use 
in a national advertising campaign. 
Letterpress plates were made of the 
illustrations from which electros 
were produced for distribution to 
the national media selected. The 
company then used the letterpress 
plates to print 12 pages of inserts 
for a trade publication. 

As a next step Du Bois Press took 
the letterpress color plates, proof 
printed them separately as black 
and white half-tones and enlarged 
them photographically. Offset plates 
were made of these enlargements 
for the production of collateral 
promotion material. As a result the 
printers were able to produce a 
complete range of merchandising 
and point-of-purchase materials 
with just a single set of color plates. 


continued 














TRY THE UmOSU For 10 Days: 


Special introductory offer delaras, 


enables you to have a 
brand new FILMOSTAT 
delivered and installed on 
your premises... for a 
10-day trial... for only 
$10.00 per day! Included 
too, are a free supply 

of paper and chemicals, 
plus instruction. ACT NOW! 
Offer for limited time only. 


No Mere 
DEADLINE 
Worries! 


Make your own repro 4 CAMERAS-IN-ONE 
SS «(h The FILMOSTAT is a 
-Copies and 
Screened Velox prints, _ Stat Camera, Copy Camera, 
including automatic Enlarger and’ Lucy” all 
Drop-outs, enlarged incorporated into one com- 
or reduced, up to pact unit. Available with com- 
‘ ’ pletely equipped darkroom 
350% in one shot. which occupies only 48”x 48” 
of floor space. Can also 
be installed through your 
existing darkroom wall. 


For as $ 7 iar per 
little as month 


you can lease or buy 

the FILMOSTAT. It's fast, 
economical, versatile and 
very simple to operate. 
Any member of your staff 
can learn how in a few 
hours. No knowledge of 
photography is necessary! 








Write for free literature on your company letterhead to 


STATMASTER CORP. 3552 east 10th Court - Hialeah, Florida » OX 1-5730 


When in New York visit our showroom at 19 West 44th Street + New York 36, N.Y. - OX 7-9240 
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Introduction to 
Design 


Showing the endless variations 
possible and the interrelationship 
of discipline and skill with 
creativity are these student 
experiments with paper. The 
constructions were done by 





freshman industrial arts students at 
San Jose State College. Photography 





by Wendell Brezina. 


continued 
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You get more from Mead 
the moving force 


in Paper and Packaging 
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Stained 
Glass 
Effects 


Fascinated with the properties of 
stained glass, art director Victor 
Mikus has for many years been 
experimenting with bringing stained 
glass effects into graphic design. 
The results of his time and patience 
are strikingly rich and colorful 





designs through the use of colored 

inks. Each design contains over 80 

color values of about 14 different 

inks. 

Mr. Mikus has incorporated this 

technique for use on record album 

covers and in lettering. He is 

presently experimenting in 

packaging, continued 
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Detailed 
Portfolio 


The Summer Issue of Dimensions, 
a quarterly publication of the Lee 
Paper Company, is a portfolio of 
the wood-engravings of ‘Thomas 
Bewick. Designed and written by 
Sylvia Winter, the issue contains 
reproductions of the original blocks 
which were cut by the engraver 
himself. Mr. Bewick cut his own 
engravings because he believed that 
pressmen of the time “‘were 
ignorant to the proper effect that 
was to be produced.” The original 
blocks belong to the collection of 
R. Hunter Middleton of Chicago. 
The cuts, involving direct 
photography of specially treated 
blocks, were prepared by the 
Ludlow Company’s Brightype 
process. They are backed by a 
variety of color, ranging from tints 
of red and blue violet to full 
strengths of these vibrant colors. 
continued 








THE IMPRESSIONS WE MAKE...SET THE STAMP ON US 


CHARLES Z 
KIVIAT © 
CUFFARI ® 
Ww) 

fa) 


18 EAST 6Oth STREET, NEW YORK CITY, ELDORADO 5-5447 


TYPOGRAPHY BY LINOCRAFT INC 
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ALLIED’'S LINE * 


IMPULSE COLORS—Bright and vibrant to stimulate reader action and response. 
ideal for mass market direct mail selling to gain attention...to get returns. 


Flame Pink - Sulphur Yellow - Pumpkin . Summer Green . Indigo 


INFLUENCE COLORS— Subdued, yet having rich appeal to create an impression or mood. 
Best for giving your products or company the “feeling” you want it to have. 


Sandstone . Rosewood - Smoketone Blue « Aspen Green - Buckskin 


¥ includes bond and offset stocks in popular sizes and weights—envelopes in all colors— 
card and cover stock—and Colorcraft text and accent ink colors are available from IPI. 





¢ Reg. Pend. 


OLORCRAFT DISTRIE TOR FOR PRICES AND AMPLES 


ALLIED PAPER CORPORATION 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Interplay 


An imaginative photographer and 
some whiskey crates have produced 
this interesting interplay of texture 
and photography. The photog- 
rapher is Robert Bolles. 


continued 
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ALL WRAPPED UP F 


OTTO PREMINGER HAS COMPLETED THE FILMING OF (EXODUS "ALL THE SHOOTING TOOK PLACE IN ACTUAL LOCALES AT 
HAIFA, ACRL NAZARETH, CAESAREA KAPR RANA ATLIT AND JERUSALEM IN ISRAEL AND FAMAGUSTA NICOSIA AND 
CARAQLOS ON THE ISLE OF CYPRUS NOW EXGOUS ENTERS THE FINAL STAGES OF MUSICAL SCORING AND EDITING 
EXOOUS’ STARS PAUL NEWMAN CVA MARIC SAINT RALPH RICHARDSON. PLTER LAWFORD LEE J COBB. SAL MINEO 
JOHN DOPEX. HUGH GRIFFITH, GREGORY RATOFS, FELIX AYLMER DAVID OPATOSHU & JILL HAWORTH SCREENPLAY By 
DALTON TRUABO FROM THE BEST SELLING NOVEL BY LEON URIS. PRODUCED AND DIRECTED BY OTTO PREMINGER In 
NEW PANAWISION 70 AND TECHMICOLOR” — A UNITED ARTISTS RELLASE 

XODUS WHA OPEN AT THE WARNER THEATRE It) NOW YORK ON DECEMBER 15. 1960 THE CINE STAGE THEATRE UN 
HICAGO ON DECEMBER 26. JHE FOT WILSHORE THEATRE I BEVERLY HILLS ON DECEMBER 21 AND AT THE SHERIDAN 
THEATRE 0% MIAMI BEACH ON DECEMBER 
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High Adventure 


The playground is one of two 4 
elaborations of ideas contained in 
series of experimental playgroum 
studies previously designed by Sai 
Bass. The basic objective is to 
create a play situation which is 
flexible enough to fulfill the varya 
needs of different children or he 
varying needs of the same child 
different times. A child must B€ 
able to create a fantasy world of 
danger and imbalance to the deg 
that it is tolerable to himself. Ti 
he can approach the segmented™ 
telephone pole playground as hig 
adventure or more cautiously cliff 
gradual slopes. Both playgrounds 
are under construction as part of a@ 
housing redevelopment project in 4 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Trade magazine ad (above) for 
movie “Exodus.” Symbol, designed 3 
for the film, will ze used throughout 3 
the campaign, appears here on 


the tag. 


(continued on page 67), 
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John Stuart MILL 


on the training of men 
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Great Ideas of Western Man... ONE OF A SERIES 


Container Corporation of America 
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Artist : Ben Shahn 
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Walter Paepcke 


I speak of Walter Paepcke € 


as of my great friend 


It is hard to realize that I do not 
see him any more at his desk 
with a warm and friendly greeting 
a teasing remark a cynical beginning 
Not any more 
at the entrance of the Hotel Jerome 
with open shirt and baggy pants 
greeting guests which he loved to do 


No more in conversations 
turning from music and musicians 
to production of packages 
to civic developments in Aspen 


We talked in airplanes in sleeping cars 
of the California Zephyr at picnics under trees 
at the bank of a mountain stream in Crystal 


anywhere 


He loved to talk 
not about past or established things 
not about news always about projects 
new ideas analyzing and probing 
into new areas exploring 


unknown fields 
His mind untiringly on the go 
active brilliant daring 


there was nothing he took for granted 


When in preparation for the Goethe Bicentennial 


it was thought that the presence of Albert Schweitzer 


would be appropriate 

but that he had refused an invitation 
he did not accept this statement 

and brought Schweitzer to Aspen 


everybody has a weakness or a price he used to say 
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His thoughts 
always followed a clear and personal logic 
no mere fantasies they were founded on reason 
argument and documentation rejecting 
anything believed to be immutable 
listening to opinions and their opposites he would 
argue against his own beliefs to hear 
what others had to say 
then drawing conclusions making his decisions 


His mind never worked in ordinary ways 
entirely independent (sometimes seemed removed) 
often going in loops and summersaults 
once made up 


he pursued an idea relentlessly 


His great sense of humor drew him @ 


to humorous people 


A great teaser he called me Schnooky 
to my embarrassment even 


in business meetings 


Not that there were no differences of opinion 
when there were diverging o1 
opposing beliefs he would 
pat me on the shoulder 
and say that it wouldn’t be fun ‘ 
if all people would think alike : 


He respected independence of thought 
discarded the conformist 


Ready at any time C 
to catch one off guard to trap one q 


unawares in the webs of his schemes 


Hard on the surface 
admitting of no weakness 
not showing any softness 


he had a warm heart radiated affection 
















Praise left his lips only indirectly 
and admiration was not shown in words 


but in acts of confidence 


Like a child clings to its toys 


he held on to objects he was attached to 


In his old office he sat elegant and confident 
at a double roll top desk which 
had belonged to his fathe 
the desk a shapeless relic but 


to him a cherished piece with memories 


Only extended manoeuvers when I designed his new office 


could pry him loose from it 
this attachment to tradition rather 


endeared him to me 


How much his heart was in Aspen I perceived 
when we discussed in a meeting 
a summer folder for Aspen 


a small expenditure 


On the same day at Container there was 
in a mecting in record time 
a very large budget approved 


lor the World Geo-graphic Atlas 


Next day he asked 
didn't it go well yesterday? 
and I expressed appreciation 
of this unanimous and important decision 
he brushed this aside and said 
Oh I didn’t mean that 
I meant the Aspen folder 


too much imagination to be satisfied to solve 


A business man with 





problems of what he called the profanity of boxes 


he turned to design to answer his 
aesthetic cravings in a world of industrialization 
but it would be wrong to think that 

he would ever forget himself to 

accept design or art for art’s sake only 


There had to be purpose and reason 
it would have to be justified within 
the context of a business plan 


One of his qualities was that 
in most instances he knew to choose well 
a collaborator and when he was certain 
of a good choice he relied upon 
the person’s abilities without 
interference on his part 


Relentlessly driven by his imagination 
the demands upon him and 
the stresses and strains of Aspen’s projects 
reflected on his composure made him 


at times unreasonable and difficult 


Only those who faced with him 
the lack of understanding 
the petty oppositions 
know the magnitude of his efforts 
the tensions he suffered by lack of sympathy 


Not well enough known and still not 
believed here the sacrifices he personally made 
to cover unselfishly financial losses 


still more a privation as he was not a rich man 


Witty and often cynical 
He was a formidable opponent 
respected feared and loved 


An extremely hard worker 
he would not understand when others 


did not follow with his same devotion and energy 
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Not that his pace diminished in later years 
but he mellowed towards the tasks 
he had set himself and looked 
upon life with philosophical smile 


His plans to improve on life were 
not so much material 
as idealistic himself being 
a frugal man who often said 
what would I need more money for 
I can only sleep in one bed 
can only eat three meals a day 


He was not an easy spender unless 
he was certain of the good of it 


With restrained enthusiasm he liked to 
speak of his projective thinking 


Once at his ranch in Larkspur 
he talked on a long evening 
about creating many Aspen’s 


to develop the natural springs of Colorado 


a day’s drive from each other 
into spas with bathhouses and all 
1 would do the designs 

he had all figured out 


down to the rentals of towels 


Courageous 


he would face anything in life 


he could have walked into a room full of devils 


and not batted an eye 


‘The most courageous 


when he was facing the end 


It is hard to realize that he is 
no more walking among us because 
everything here 
reflected from him 
or came through him 
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or reverted to him 


who made so many decisions 


took on so many Cares 


Walter's ashes 
are now in an aspen grove 
looking over the valley 
where his imagination roamed 
where his dreams took form 


where he was often misunderstood 


to his strong convictions 


to his independence 


I pay tribute 

I think of him 
seeing the community of man 
aspire to higher planes 
to deeper understanding 
improving human relations 
and useful goods 
towards a more complete life 


I think of his concern with education 


with the morals and ethics of man 
I acknowledge what he has done for many 
I thank him for what he has meant to me 


His plans far from completed 


are here for his friends to continue 


herbert bayer 
Aspen 1960 




































































International 


Design 
Conference 
in Aspen 


A Meeting of Design and 
Management 
By R. Hunter Middleton, 


Director, Department of Type Face Designs 
Ludlow Typograph Company 


The Aspen Design Conference 
has survived throughout 10 
annual meetings with considerable 
distinction and influence on 
design thinking. 

From the beginning, in 1951, 
the Conference has depended 
upon the volunteer efforts of 
unselfish people who were also 
capable and enthusiastic about its 
program and perpetuation. Self- 
seekers found no springboard 
for self-promotion within the 
squeaky organizational framework 
of the Conference. 

The idea of such a design 
conference was conceived by the 
late Walter Paepcke, president of 
Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica (see tribute to Walter Paepcke 
by Herbert Bayer on the preceding 
three pages), and Egbert Jacobson, 
art director of the same company. 
The objective of these two enthu- 
siasts was to establish design as a 
business necessity and to convince 
businessmen that design was 
essentially a “function of 
Management.” 


This was not a new idea to 
Walter Paepcke and Egbert 
Jacobson; they had already ex 
perienced the value of good design 
in their business. Furthermore, 
they knew that remote Aspen, 
Colo., was the ideal place to hold 
such a conference. 

(Aspen, with its mountain 
valley beauty, delightful summer 
climate, its unique tent 
amphitheatre designed by Eero 
Saarinen, the historic Jerome Hotel 
and the Opera House refurbished 
by Herbert Bayer, and a growing 
community devoted to the good life, 
had already experienced several 
cultural activities under the 
irresistible leadership of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Pacpcke. ‘The most 
noteworthy of these was the Goethe 
Festival which was held in 1949 at 
which Albert Schweitzer was 
the principal guest.) 


Time, Effort and Money 

As is true with most new ideas, 
the originator not only gives of 
his time and effort but his money 
as well. In keeping with this 
tradition, the 1951 and 1952 
design conference deficits were 
paid by Walter Paepcke. 

After the second year it was 
suggested that the burden of 
sponsorship be taken over by the 
Conference itself. This was 
acceptable to the conferees, and 
in 1953 and 1954 the plans and 
operations of the Conferences were 
performed by committees appointed 
at the end of the preceding 
conference. ‘The successful 
performance of these two 
committees, led by Will Burtin 
and Leo Lionni, proved that the 
Conference could be self- 
supporting. 

In 1955 a permanent organiza 
tion was formed and incorporated 
not for the profit in the State of 
Illinois under the name 
International Design 
Conference in Aspen. Since 
that time the Conference has been 
governed by this organization 
consisting of an Executive 
Committee elected by the 


membership, duly appointed 


officers, committee Chairmen as 





needed, and regional 
representatives to promote 
conference attendance 


Two Functions 
IDCA has served two important 


functions: 

1) It has brought together large 
groups of designers to discuss 
high-level design values with other 
designers and with their peers, 
invited to serve as speakers. 
Although diversification of design 
has been encouraged, the 
discussions have centered mainly 
around graphic design of all kinds, 
product design and architecture. 
Also, because of the designers’ 
needs for direction from other 
sources, speakers have been invited 
from such fields as fine arts, 
science, education, engineering, 
research, theatre, motion pictures, 
sociology, economics, history. 
philosophy, psychology, etc.* 

2) The IDCA has brought 
businessmen into the Conference 
both as speakers and conferees, so 
that design might truly become a 
part of management and contribute 
to all the identifiable elements of 
the corporation—including profits 
Conference subjects range from 
“Design—a Function of 
Management” to “Planning: The 
Basis of Design” to “Design and 
Human Problems.” 

These two functions may not 
always have been emphasized in the 
proper proportions, but they have 
always been present. 

*Some of the chairmen and 
speakers since 1951 have included 
Walter Paepcke, Herbert Bayer, 
Albert Knopf, Charles Coiner, 
Gyorgy Kepes, Charles Eames, Saul 
Bass, Morton Goldsholl, Dr. 
Albert Parr, William de Mavo. 

S. lL. Hayakawa, Dr. Roman 
Vishniac, William Golden 


Natural Association 
By association, INTERNA 


TIONAL DESIGN CONFERENCE 
and ASPEN have come to be used 
synonymously. However. there 
have been logical arguments 
presented from time to time to take 
the Conference to other places, 
including other countries. This is 
a question for the organization’s 


executive committee to ponder 
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Aspen 1960: Tenth 
Annual International 
Design Conference 


The Corporation and the Designer 


An inquiry into the opportunities and limits of action 
for innovators in the Twentieth Century Technological Society 
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The main topic is divided into 
three cycles, each with its own 
moderator and panel. Fach cycle 
consists of one general session 
and seminar meetings. Panelists 
present ideas at general sessions, 
which are then open to discussion, 
Conferees later meet panelists in 
individual seminars, where further 
discussions take place. At the 
final general session, panelists 
attempt to sum up the findings of 


the Conference. 








Cycle I—The Identity of Corporations 


Moderator: Brian Heath 
Speakers: Joseph McGarry 
Spencer Stuart 
Leslie Julius 
Dr. Traugott Malzan 


Cycle II—The Identity of Design 


Moderator: Herbert Pinzke 
Speakers: Eliot Noyes 
Olle Eksell 

Craig Ellwood 
Blair Gettig 


Cycle 1I—The Future of Design im 
Technological Society 


Moderator: George Culler 
Speakers: Paul A, Fine 
Vernon Welsh 


Paul Reilly 
C. Northcote Parkinson 











Bill Tara 


Advertising Gon ultant 
Chairman, [DCA Executive Committee 


There are two worlds .. . the 
world of things and the world of 
ideas. Most people live in one 
or the other. But, you have to live 
in both. 

All of us can laugh at the 
absent minded professor who can 
comprehend the fourth dimension, 
but stumbles over a chair. But, 
what about the man who can 
walk around a chair and trip over 
an idea. Is that funny, too? Not 
very. Because, maybe the success of 
mankind depends on keeping 
those two worlds stuck together 
...» blended communicating, 
And, that’s what you're here for. 
Not by accident. By design. 

My friend Paul Keye put those 
words together. And very good 
they are, for they come quite 
close to describing who we are and 
why we gather here to probe and 
puzzle and wonder and expound, 

You may wonder at times 
whether the Conference will ever 
get off the ground and at other 
times whether it will ever get down 
to earth. You will not wonder 
alone. For this is a conference not 
about things, but of ideas and these 


are not easy to come by. 


George Culler 


Director, San Francisco Museum of Art 
Program Chairman 


It is perhaps fortunate that 
human beings are only very rarely 
creative. Society absorbs new ideas 
slowly. And it may be that for 
the purposes of this conference, 
we should save the word “creative” 
to name those rare and brilliant 
insights that, in science, philosophy 
and the arts, burst on the world 
from time to time, upset old no- 
tions and illuminate new vistas 
for man. 

But something of the creative 
Operates on more modest and 
continuing scale in the lives of all 


of us. We make new combina- 


tions, discover new answers to 
problems, find different solutions 
to questions that confront us. 
And so for this inquiry we have 
selected a more modest word: 
innovator. And a more particular 
question: what are the oppor 
tunities and limits of action for 
innovators in the Twentieth Cen 
tury Technological Society? 

For our purposes the term 
“innovator” may indicate anyone— 
specifically anyone associated with 
corporate enterprise—who has a 
responsibility to propose or initiate 
changes in the way things are 
done. By the nature of the jobs 
assigned to him the designer is 
then expected to be an innovator. 
\nd the design he proposes will 
he to some degree a departure 
from established practice, 

Life in a society is made possi- 
ble by systems. ‘These systems are 
designs made to bring together 
in an effective relationship our 
ideas, skills and resources for the 
solution of human needs. Systems 
are designed to solve problems, 
and inevitably in turn create other 
problems. 


Shape and Structure 
Our particular concern is the 


organizational environment within 
which designers, among others, 
operate: the complex commercial 
and industrial structures which 
increasingly determine the shape 
and character of the man-made 
world around us. 

The problem is the place of 
innovation or invention in or in 
relation to the large corporation. 

These systems, to work well, 
need a high degree of uniformity in 
production, and order and method 
in their operation. The present 
dilemma of the corporation is 
that its need for order and system 
tends to inhibit its capacity to make 
decisions involving change. The 
future of the designer, as well 
as that of all decision-making 
individuals within the corporation, 
will depend on how well these 
same individuals can solve the 
problem of corporate adaptation, 
of a way in the corporation to 
achieve innovation within order, 
freedom within useful discipline. 


Berko Photographers 
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Joseph McGarry 


Vice President, Public Affairs 


International Minerals Chemical Corp 


Consider this random selection 
of published statements, some of 
which originated with leading 
designers: 

“Design is Organized Dreaming.” 

. design is an artificial thing.” 
“... the prime function of in- 
dustrial design is the creation 
of added sales appeal.” 

“At his best the industrial designer 
is an integrator of all the arts.” 
“Designers are quite clear in their 
minds as to what industrial de- 
sign ts not. It is not ‘week-end’ 

or ‘in and out’ styling. But there 
is no such unanimity on what 

it w.”” 

If this is the picture that the 
public has of the designer, and 
what designers think of designers, 
then consider the dilemma of the 
businessman who is about to 
hire a designer... . 

Needed: Set of Principles 

He has billed himself as an 
“innovator” and a “master of 
obsolescence,” but objects when 
this is reduced to simply “stylist.” 
Some designers say they abhor the 
manufacturer who is only look- 
ing to them for a gimmick, while 
others offer clients and prospective 
clients staff services that include 
sculptors, model makers, interior 
designers, portrait painters and 
psychologists. 

Perhaps the one thing that the 
businessman misses most as he 
surveys the many design services 
available to him is a set of prin- 
ciples. Designers, in their dialectics. 
often talk about the need for 
guiding principles, but so far 
haven't produced them. There 
are profound statements about 
making life better for the masses 
and tough talk such as “we design 
it the way we see it and the 
client can take it or else,” but 
most of it sounds like whistling 


by the cemetery 


In his desire for greater em- 
pathy, the designer has sometimes 
turned his wrath on the corpora- 
tion, Claiming that it devours his 
creativeness and disregards his 
ultimate utility. He is working 
at too low a level in the organiza- 
tion, he says, and feels he should be 
represented among the policy 
makers. 

It is not an uncommon com- 
plaint among businessmen that the 
designer they hired to improve a 
package presented a proposal 
that would have obsoleted his whole 
warehousing and distribution 
system. This is not to stggest that 
the designer might not be right, 
but more than anything it shows 
that he has not vet found his 


true place in brisiness. 


Traugott Malzan 


Director, Radio, Phono, TV, Max Braun, 


Germany 


In evaluating my points of view 
it is necessary to know that Max 
Braun, manufacturer of electrical 
appliances in Frankfurt, West 
Germany, is not an “industrial 
giant” but rather a relatively small 
firm. My opinions on design 
problems are based on the experi- 
ence gained in this firm (about 
3000 employees) and do not 
necessarily conform with the re- 
quirements of smaller or bigger 
companies or companies with 
different financial structures. 

Braun always considered design 
a basic philosophy rather than an 
effort to shape the product. It 
is necessary to mention that this 
basic philosophy can—and should— 
reshape the character of a whole 
firm if taken seriously. In the 
process a corporation could lose 
its identity without gaining a new 
one. The risk involved in such 
a potential upheaval should not be 
minimized nor should there be 
any moral judement about 
corporations which dare not risk it. 








Spencer Stuart 


Business Consultant 


The chiel executive ofhcer is 
“Mr. Good Design” of the corpo- 
rate organization—in the begin- 
ning at jeast. 

Good design, as such, is not a 
corporate objective. Rather, it is 
an important tool to be used in 
achieving corporate aims. 

Good design, broadly speaking, 
has the dominant role to play 
in “corporate image” making 
because it is visual and repeats in 
so many forms and so many times. 


Good design must be “in mind” 
at the planning as well as execu- 
tion stages, Which makes it a 

policy requiring top management 
initiative, support and control, 

Design program coordination 
is required at top management 
levels because its execution and 
control spans such a diversity of 
functions and activities, from 
architecture to advertising, product 
to packaging, engineering to 
finance, supplier to consumer, 
domestic to international, internal 
to external... the entire visual 
front of the company. 

Good design, like good person 
nel relations, good products, 
good processes and good services, 
costs money at every turn, is 
intangible to a certain extent, and 
is subject to “chopping” at budget 
making time, unless the firm 
voice of top management keeps 
sending the necessary signals. 

The chief executive must main- 
tain an acceptable atmosphere 
for flexibility and change. Crea- 
tivity cannot emerge from those 
in a mental straightjacket. 

The corporation faces the 
problem of conveying its nature, 
integrity, imagination, progress and 
quality to its public. The cor- 
poration president expects from his 
designers a gamut of services 
directed to that end, ranging 
from a novel package to a compre- 
hensive design program or to a 
single trademark that embodies 
or symbolizes the corporation and 
its policies. 


Leslie Julius 


8. Hille and Co. Ltd 


In the last 20 years, the process 
of grouping Corporations into 
larger and larger units, many of 
these having world wide ramifica 
tions, has accelerated. In my 
opinion these large corporations 
are a menace to our democratic 
way of life. So far as [ can see there 
is little distinction between a 
large capitalist Corporation and 
its Counterpart in the Communist 
states. Both are inconsiderate 
of the real needs of the public at 
large. They can have little sympa 
thy therefore with a philosophical 
approach towards design. 

As a result of the concentration 
of power into larger and larger 
units there is less room for the 
intuitive manager and for the 
individualist. In my opinion, the 
organization man, a product of the 
large corporation, is not the 
person best suited to deal with 
an individualist such as a designe 
or architect, the painter or poet. 
The organization man’s mind 
is too circumscribed and he is 
too busy fitting himself into a pat- 
tern to be able to spark off the 
best in creative brains. 

Some large organizations appear 
to believe that the installation 
of the computer will act as their 
thinking machine, but a computer 
cannot think out the future. The 
strength of the individual is his 
ability to use his intuition; itself 
based on past experience and 
accumulated knowledge, to provide 
answers. 

Order of the Day 

The large units place a premi- 
um on brains, mediocrity being 
the order of the day. Some 
companies have recognized this 
problem and have attempted to 
decentralize responsibility by 
breaking the large company up 
into small autonomous units. 

Small and medium sized com- 
panies naturally have to face 
problems peculiar to themselves. 
Firstly, they have to find the size at 
which they are viable and have 


to be prepared to set limits to the 
size to which they intend to 
grow. 

TPechnical innovation is a 
problem for the small units, mainly 
because of the financial risks in- 
volved, but as there are ways and 
means of overcoming this, small 
companies continue to survive and 
thrive despite their lack of 
finance, to prove this. 

Probiems of Increasing Needs 

Capitalist societies have to face 
problems which in the main have 
been created by the greed of 
industry and the lack of a liberal 
education of our urban populations. 
Highly industrialized people be- 
come out of touch with the forces 
and meaning of nature. Thus we 
have created monsters in the form 
of large conubations which eat 
up our countryside at an ever 
increasing rate; depriving people 
of clean air, clean water and 
open Spaces. 

Mass culture, mass feeding and 
subtopian accommodation, whilst 
they have released humans from 
their work bondage and misery 
are creating other terrifying pros- 
pects. Industry requires more and 
more raw materials, which have 
taken millions of years to create, 
with the consequential despoilation 
of our countryside. I understand 
that here in the United States large 
areas of Los Angeles are sinking 
into the sea because of the re 
moval of oil from beneath its 
foundations. 

The problem is that industry 
demands ever increasing markets, 
hence its pleasure at the prospect 
of an increasing population. 

More people need more living 
space and more raw materials, and 
so the problem continues. Hence 
democracy may be destroved by 
the very people who most rout 

for it, for as I see it, only the full 
weight of an informed public 
opinion and the powers of central 
government will bring to an end 
these self-destroving trends. 

Architects, town planners, de 
signers and thinkers are the people 
who must ultimately force a 
change of direction. Will industry 


co-operate? T doubt it. 
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Cycle II: General Session 


Typical Limitations 


Eliot Noyes 


Design Consultant 


A design program for a corpo- 
ration is useful and valid in the 
largest sense only if it attempts 
to identify the character and 
meaning of the company in these 
larger contexts, and to express and 
perhaps dramatize these most 
significant aspects of the corpora- 
tion through design of all sorts. 
(Most so-called “corporate image” 
programs deal in synthetic 
images and so are as superficial 
as wallpaper.) 

In this sense, a corporation 
should be like a good painting: 
everything visible should contribute 
to the correct total statement; 
nothing visible should detract. 

Such a program can help a cor- 
poration think more clearly about 
its goals. Once started well, such 
a design program can generate 
more such design spontaneously. 
The designer's greatest oppor- 
tunities lie in setting up the frame- 
work for a program of such scope, 
and of working on individual 
design problems within it to 
achieve a durable and meaningful 
total result. There must be an 
insistence on relating all design 
effort to the largest perspectives 
and the highest standards. This 
largely overcomes the danger of 
superficial solutions which will have 
no lasting value, like any of last 
year’s automobile designs from 
Detroit. 

The limitations to a designer 
are those blocks which slow him 
or prevent him from acting 
directly and incisively on his design 
problems. Most of them stem 
from lack of understanding or 
failure of communication on the 
part of individuals in a corpora- 
tion. Others are inherent in the 
nature and organization of any 
large business. 
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1. ‘The insistence on the part 
of a key company individual on 
exercising his personal aesthetic 
preferences which bear no relation 
to the larger corporate statement 
to be made. 

2. The tendency by company 
executives to introduce other 
designers into some aspect of the 
program on some basis other than 
design qualifications. In any Case, 
single-minded guidance of a design 
program appears to be a neces- 
sary condition of success. 

3. The tendency to judge or 
control design solutions by com- 
mittees. (A camel is a greyhound 
designed by a committee.) 

4. The tendency in design de- 
cisions to rely too much on 
research programs rather than 
creative imagination and creative 
performance. (Example: The 
Edsel vs. the first ‘Thunderbird.) 

5. The usual problems of 
budgets, some real, some due to 
failure to provide necessary funds 
for very necessary design projects. 

6. The size and unwieldiness 
of a large corporation. It is hard 
to keep in contact with all the 
necessary people and places. 

7. The trend and need fot 
large corporations to break into 
many separate divisions (or busi- 
nesses) which are autonomous 
operating units, with full authority 
to make all their own decisions, 
including those dealing with design. 
A corporate staff usually retains 
the right only to advise or con- 
sult, not to direct these divisions 
in the handling of their business as 
long as everything goes smoothly. 


Eliot Noyes 


Olle Exsell 








The Identity of Design A 


Olle Eksell 


Design Consultant, Sweden 


What is a good design? In the 
case of consumer goods we can 
probably say that it is 100% 
compatibility with the functional, 
If our product is merely to be 
beautiful then we can perhaps 
say that is 100% freedom from the 
functional, 

Unfortunately, however, the 
commercial designer has little Op- 
portunity to apply these rules. 
No one wants him to design a 
nail and no one orders a Picasso 
from him although he is faced with 
problems where one requirement 
or the other dominates. If the 
functional dominates the modern 
designer has been allowed little 
scope, whereas if the aesthetic 
dominates he has, perhaps, been 
given too much freedom. 

This is unfortunate for both 
parties in that it makes the de- 
signer’s product a more or less 
fashionable dress, and as a result, 
the manufacturer's production 
planning becomes irrational and 
jerky. The solution is that the 
manufacturer must engage the 
services of the designer at an earlier 
stage than has hitherto been the 
case. He must take part in cen- 
tral product planning, cooperat- 
ing with the economist and the 
technician. . 

I feel that we can draw a line 
between national design and in- 
ternational design. Non-mechani- 
cal things have been allowed to 
retain their national individuality 
while mechanical things are becom- 
ing more and more international 
in character. The mechanical 
demands are great and the designer 
is forced into a political, eco 
nomic and aesthetic play which is 
beginning to result in international 
taste. But the modern designer 


if he knows his job, oug! 
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Craig Ellwood 
Architect 


A prominent architect recently 
asked me to endorse a statement 
of criticism which was to be 
circulated for signature among 
architects and distributed to lead- 
ing professional journals. ‘The 
statement was a reaffirmation ol 
fundamentals and was highly criti 
cal of current stylistic trends in 
U. §. architecture. 

In principle, I agreed with the 
necessity for the statement, but I 
believed it failed in that it ex- 
pressed only the problem. It did 
not state an awareness of the rea 
sons for it—and such a statement 
certainly had to be more than a 
manifesto of first: principles. 

My concern is architecture, but 
all of us in design, whatever 
field, are constantly faced with 
the stupefying forces of medi- 
ocrity. 

Why is degenerative design 
sponsored, praised and propagated? 

There has been too much glori- 
fication of the commonplace. A 
seemingly relentless propulsion to 
make small accomplishments into 
essential and eternal verities. 

An urgency to render everything an 
act of genius. A compelling in- 
sistence to evert truth for the 

sake of merchandising. 

It is encouraging, however, that 
certain large commercial enter- 
prises have become aware of the 
problem and are taking what IT hope 
to be thoughtful and productive 
measures to assist in its solution. 

This is the challenge for de- 
signers. It is time for reassess- 
ment and recapitulation. Time to 
reevaluate the principles that guide 
creative thinking. Time to re- 
store honest, objective criticism. 





Craig Ellwood 


Blair Gettig 


Idvertising Program Supervisor, Alcoa 
g (4 , 


Those of you who work with 
corporations know that the Man 
in the Middle is a fairly common 
phenomenon. From where you 
stand, you should see him as the 


man who is going to help you sell 
whatever you have to sell. He is 
not a barrier but a bridge. He 

is not always one man and he is 
not always in the same place on 
the organization chart. 

With the exception of a few of 
the big corporations, there is not 
much of American business that 
knows or cares much about what 
you (the designer) have to offer. 

There are many ways to make 
yourselves heard, and one can 
only admire the way in which the 
design profession ignores practically 
all of them, straight across the 
board. I am not talking, of course, 
about the entire profession. 
There are many individual de- 
signers and design firms who are 
articulate to the point of exhaus- 
tion. I am not aware of any 
effort comparable, say, to what the 
AMA does for the medical pro- 
fession in terms of building 
prestige among the general public, 
and among the specific publics 
that are important to medical 
men. 

It may be that you are inhib- 
ited by some consideration of 
professional ethics. I hope not, 
but that just may be the case. If 
so, there should be nothing to 
prevent you from speaking as a 
group. I assume that you all come 
here because you have something 
to say, and that you would not 
be ashamed to have others hear 
it. I also assume that not all the 
people you want to talk to are here. 
Man in the Middle 

You may think this is none of 
my business. Well, it really ¢s 
my business, and it is the business 
of every other corporate Man in 
the Middle—-because if this pro- 
fession were doing the job of 
explaining itself that it should be 
doing, our job would be a lot 
easier and more effective. In 


fact, it might work out that we 

would no longer need a Man in 
the Middle in order for business- 
men to understand the very good 
and very worthwhile things that 

you are doing. 

Understand that what I am 
talking about is the necessity for 
explaining and clarifying certain 
things that are so obvious to you 
that you don’t realize they are not 
obvious to the rest of the world. 
[ am talking about the basic ques- 
tion: What is a designer, and 
what does he do? What is an in 
dustrial designer, and wherefore 
does he differ from just a plain 
designer? How does the designer 
fit into an industrial organization? 
Does he find his niche by dis- 
placement of others, or does he 
make a niche for himself? 

Somewhere in almost every 
business contact you will make in 
the next year and more, there is a 
man sitting in a swivel chair who 
doesn’t know what a designer is, 
doesn’t know what he does, doesn’t 
know why he should pay good 
money for his services. Your job 
will be a lot easier—and so will 
mine—if you can make your case 
to him, frequently and forcefully. 





Blair Gettig 
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Cycle III: General Session 


Paul Reilly 


Director, Council of Industrial Design, 
England 


The basic fact is that 20th cen- 
tury man has been discouraged 
from using his eyes selectively 
and critically, while at the same 
time technical progress has largely 
deprived him of the opportunity 
to use his hands. Not having the 
craftsman’s feel for the well 
doing of what is worth doing, he 
has also lost the faculty of visual 
discrimination. In most countries 
he has been brought up to accept 
ugliness as normal and beauty 
as something eccentric. 

The ordinary mass of the con 
suming public are legion and the 
Vast majority so fixed in their 
prejudices or, more politely, pref- 
erences. that there would be little 
hope in the short term of exerting 
much influence on them. Although 
people may firmly believe that 
they know what they like, in fact 
they only like what they know and 
what they know will immediately 
defeat any educational effort, 
however devotedly conceived or 
imaginatively presented. Mass pro- 
duction has produced mass visual 
squalor. The occasional design 
with imagination and distinction 
is buried deep in the heap of 
the commonplace. 

The retailer holds a key posi 
tion, for what he buys the 
manufacturer will make and what 
he sells the public will buy. But 
shopkeepers never tire of 
saying they are not in business 
to educate their customers but 
simply to make money. 

Eye on Order Book 

What of the manufacturer? He 
is the best bet so far, but he also 
must watch his figures. Time and 
again one hears the excuse that 
he too must keep his eyes on his 
order book, that he must make 
what his public wants and that 


desien is a luxury. 
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Is it then the “big boys” who 
can pull this chestnut out of the 
fire? We are getting nearer, | 
think, for the bigger the operation 
the longer the view that must 
be taken and the longer the view, 
the more enlightened it may be. 

It is the State or public authority 
that should take the longest view. ... 

There is no excuse, in theory, 
for departments of government 
not to act as pathfinders for our 
innovators, since Government is 
seldom inhibited by short term 
considerations of what the market 
will bear. 

I welcome the continued growth 
of larger and larger units. ‘This 
seems to be the way of the world. 
One may regret certain losses of 
individuality or of personal 
service or of loving craftsmanship, 
but the advantages in universal 
availability greatly outweigh 
these handicaps. We may be 
approaching for the first time in 
history the possibility of quantity 
of quality. 

But even great corporations 
must have standards in mind and 
they must remain flexible and 
lively enough to sift the wheat 
from the chafl. By establishing 
proper procedure for encouraging 
design initiative, by accepting 
that design is a vital factor in 
economic health, by assuming re- 
sponsibility for design at the top 
rather than half way up the ladder, 
and by investing in design re- 
search, an organization can main- 
tain its impetus or at least give the 


impression of vitality. 


Paul Fine 





> Future of Design in a Technological Society 


Paul Fine 


Executive Vice President, 


Center for Research in Marketing, Inc, 


One view holds that large mod- 
ern bureaucratic structures force 
upon the individuals within them 
a basic orientation toward the 
maintaining and gaining of posi- 
tion within the structure rather 
than to the solution of the prob- 
lems which the organization as 
a whole was founded to solve. 
Thus, a large chemical company 
may, as a company, be interested in 
making chemicals, but the indi- 
viduals in that company tend to 
be interested in their positions 
in the company, their statuses and 
their power. 

Opposed to this pattern is the 
model of the creative individual, 
who, above all, must not manipu- 
late himself and who above all 
must not attempt to deceive others. 
True creativity is further seen as 
a highly individualistic act. 

If this model of the modern 
corporation, or, indeed, of any 
large bureaucratic structure as 
projected by “The Organization 
Man,” or by “Parkinson's Law” 
or by “Life in the Crystal Palace” 
is correct; and if in addition, the 


model of creativity which is 














Paul Reilly 





generally !1 id is correct, then it is 


necessary (0 predict very little 
room for creativity within the 
organization, and it is further 
necessary to predict that insofar as 
there will be creativity at all, 

it will have to come from indi- 
viduals who are outside the 
corporate structure and who can 
therefore remain individuals. 


Changes Do Occur 
Recent history, however, has 


had the unhappy effect of upset 
ting many of our most cherished 
models. 

1. That it is a basic fallacy to 
think of the individual as opposed 
to society and to think of society 
as necessarily inimical to indi 
viduality. Rather, where society 
flourishes best, individuality also 
flourishes best. 

2. Thus, a smooth functioning 
organization requires room for 
individuality and originality, and 
thus, of creativity. 

3. ‘Thus, the corporation sim 
ply to meet the demands of its 
own survival is now evolving 
forms of interrelationships which 
stimulate and demand individu- 
ality and creativity. 

1, There are, however, con- 
formity pressures in the corpora- 
tion, and thus to the extent that 
the corporation fails to evolve 
freer forms of interrelationships, 
it will have to go outside of its 
structure to obtain creative indi- 
viduality or it will fail to survive in 
the competitive struggle. 

5. This going outside the or- 
ganization has had, on the one 
hand, the effect of, so to speak, 
opening the corporation to a new 
kind of organization man, the 
conformist outsider who wants in. 
But since, in the long run, this 
type of individual can provide 
no more real insight than people 
within the organization, there 
appears to be an increasing 
tendency to listen to the true 
“voices in the wilderness.” 

6. Thus, whether the process 1s 
internal or external, there will be 
increasing focus upon a recogni- 
tion of the fundamental relation- 
ship between healthy social 
organization and individuality. 


Vernon Welsh 


Communication Consultant 


A great many corporations and 
designers are not innovators, nor 
do they (apparently) wish to be. 
Shall we then by definition of the 
general theme of the Conference 
eliminate non-innovators—corpo- 
rate and individual? If so, who 
are innovators-corporate? Du 
Pont? IBM? Olivetti? Dynamics? 
Alcoa? Corning? Container? 
Volkswagen? The New York 
‘Times? Abbott? Ciba? 

Does the term “innovator” with 
respect to the corporation refer 
to the corporation’s general purpose 
or philosophy; its action within 
its product design or to design as 
a function of communication? 

Who are the innovators among 
individuals? Who knows the 
innovator? Perhaps he is a de- 
signer, perhaps the chairman of 
the board, or someone unidentified. 

Does the term “innovator” with 
respect to the individual refer 
to reckless, avant garde, nouvelle 
vague, innovation as a series of 
stunning magic tricks and effects— 
or can “innovate” with elegance, 
imagination, daring and style 
over years? 

Can an innovator-person long 
endure in non-ennovator land? 
Three Kinds of Future 

What is the future for creativ- 
ity in large organizations? 

Black—in most large organizé 
tions where communication 
(graphics, advertising, public rela- 
tions, publications, research) is 
unranked wit hengineering, manu- 
facturing, marketing, finance. 

Glimmering—among the large 
organizations who have in the 
20th century technological society 
experienced the pay-off of pure 
research (distinct from applied). 
Communication may be the next 
great area for development of 
future profits. 

Bright—only where there is a 
Hopkins, Paepcke, Watson, 
Olivetti, Houghton -—— random 
genii . .. men who design cor- 
porations: 

Men with inherent design 


sense, film-sense, theater-sense, pat- 
tern-sense—who seek elegance, 
imagination, daring and style. 

and who avoid chauvinists, 
opportunists, tricksters, symbolo- 
gists, jargonists, junkies, spare parts 
dealers, imagists, prefabricators, 
and ardent mediocrities. 

Courses of action: pray for 
Hopkinses, Paepckes, Olivettis, 
Watsons, Houghtons; search out 
Hopkinses, Paepckes, Olivettis, 
Watsons, Houghtons; elect Hop- 
kinses, Paepckes, Olivettis, Watsons, 
Houghtons; become a Hopkins, 

a Paepcke, an Olivetti, a Watson, 
a Houghton. 


Vernon Welsh 
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Cc. Northcote 
Parkinson 


Educator, Author 


The American scene is (to put 
it frankly) a mess. This is coming 
to be realized. ‘There is a grow- 
ing tendency for people to look at 
the environment they have 
created for themselves, turn to 
the designers and ask, “What are 
we to do now?” 

There is a whole world to 
redesign: our cities and streets, our 
shops and offices, our homes and 
gardens, our tables and chairs, 
our pots and pans, our plates and 
glasses, our knives and forks. 

The one thing we do not lack 
is Opportunity. 

But are we in a position to 
seize the opportunities when 
they arise? Do we have the pres- 
tige? Will people heed our advice? 
Are we high enough in the organ- 
ization to make our view heard? 
To all these questions the answer is 
emphatically, NO. As things 
are, our status is relatively low, 
our prestige uncertain and our 
advice too often rejected. Why? 
Because of a lack of discipline 
among ourselves. 

On his own subject, the engi- 
neer, the lawyer, the surgeon, the 
banker, the dentist, each is listened 
to with rapt attention. Why? 
Because of the training he has 
undergone? In part; but there is 
something a great deal more 
fundamental. Behind the training 
and behind the professional 
discipline is a broad agreement on 
essentials. Members of the same. 
profession will give the same 
answers to the same questions. 

Level of Excellence 

If we apply this sort of stand- 
ard to past periods of design, 
we shall generally find that the 
level of excellence achieved is 
closely associated with a standard- 
ization of work. When all houses 
were Georgian, when all gates 
were of wrought-iron, when all 
chairs were of mahogany, the same 
problem was tackled in the same 
way and this way was assumed 
to be the best. This is a doctrine 


which conflicts with the role, 

you will say, of individual inspira- 
tion; and indeed it does. ‘The 
conflict is there. 

On one hand you have the 
claim of professional discipline, 
On the other hand, you have the 
claims of the individual artist, 
The choice lies before you—the 
likelihood of being listened to ag 
against the artist’s freedom to 
express himself. Jt is for this 
Conference to move in one direc. 
tion or the other. 

My advice, for what it is worth, 
is to move rapidly towards the 
establishment of a professional 
discipline. 

For giving that advice I have 
three reasons: 

1. Genius will emerge most 
readily from among a group of 
able people, all doing roughly the 
same sort of thing. 

2. Genius is extremely rare. If 
all our designers had genius 
there would be something to be 
said for avoiding all professional 
discipline. But our designers are 
mostly quite ordinary people, 
lost if they are given too much 
fredom—as lost as are the painters 
of this generation; they would be 
far happier in adapting an agreed 
style to a particular problem. 

3. Life is too short. An archi- 
tect should not have to invent a 
new architectural style for every 
building he designs. There isn’t 
the time and there isn’t the money 
and it isn’t what the client wants. 
He is far more efficient and happy 
when working within the frame- 
work of an accepted style. The 
same is true of any designer. 





C. Northcote Parkinson 
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1955 Conference 





Theme: “Crossroads-- 
What Are the Directions of the Arts?” 


Program Chairman: Will Burtin 


Lancelot Whyte 


Science knows very little for 
certain about the fundamental 
design, the kind of unity which 
underlies all the diversity of 
natural phenomena. We can only 
be sure that we have identified 
the true form of this underlying 
unity when we can also account 
for all the differences that exist 
between one thing and another. 
But, to take one example, we do not 
understand the difference be- 
tween an atom and an organism. 
We cannot specify the contrasted 
internal arrangements which give 
to each its characteristic prop- 
erties. On such basic issues science 
is still ignorant, and it is im- 


portant to recognize this fact. ... 
One of the great needs in edu 
cation is for a method of approach 
which brings the vast range of 
contemporary knowledge into some 
kind of order, so that the mind 
is not intimidated and confused. 
More particularly, we need a 
view of nature which gives that 
imagination its proper status, 
and so promotes its development. 
The standardization and mech- 
anization of life can only be 
compensated by a view which gives 
new authority to the individual 
imagination. Such a view would 
also throw light on the relations 
of scientific and aesthetic activity. 
I suggest that the idea of forma- 
tive process has something to 


offer here 





Wm. de Majo 


The long divorce between art 
and industry appears to be near- 
ing its end; and if reunited 
here, why not elsewhere? I think 
design in Britain to be on the way 
to recovery, but much of it still 
clings to the worst traditions 
of the past, suffering particularly 
from a hangover of the modern- 
istic period of the early twenties. 

Sterile functionalism is as bad 
as excessive ornamentation, and 
in Britain we have more than 
enough of both. There is no need 
to play down to the alleged bad 
taste of the masses, and particularly 
the store buyers, lowering our 
own aesthetic standards in order 
to appeal to them. We need to 
make people feel at home with 
products and their surroundings 
alike; and no one ever feels at 
home with someone who talks down 
to him. Instead of spreading 
high-faluting gospels, instead of 
overplaying abstract design solely 
for the sake of being original or 
smart, we must search for what 
is fundamental, human and shared 
by almost everyone. 

There are still too many 
amongst us who design for an 
applauding coterie of friends and 
colleagues. There are still too many 
of us who stand with our head on 
one side, wondering if “it will 
look good” in the glossy magazines. 
This is not the question to ask 
ourselves. 


Far more important that the 
design should look right and 
work well, and at the same time 
be practical and economical to 
produce. Some designers are still 
too arty, others too much of the 
businessman. Some do not really 
understand their clients’ products 
or grasp their functions. Others 
create shapes and forms and color 
symphonies unrelated to the actual 
project, or almost as an after- 
thought fit the story of the 
product into a meaningless ab- 
stract design. 

For every 100 good designs 
shown yearly at your Chicago and 


New York Exhibitions, there are 
tens of thousands of revolting 
designs in shops all over the world. 
Yet, when all these criticisms 

have been made, one is bound to 
ask if the designers are the only 
ones to blame. I don't think so, 
Most really bad designs are projects 
or products developed by the 
commercial or engineering fra- 
ternities, blind to aesthetic values, 
and unaware that good design 


pays. 


Sol Cornberg 


Affiliated or unaffiliated, 
independent or captive, the 
designer must take unto his heart 
the great tools which are available 
in the society in which he finds 
himself: Cybernetics, Automation 
and Mass Communication. 
Cybernetics, which make possible 
the translation of a design first 
into electronic impulses. 
Automation which makes the Mass 
Communication, specifically 
television in color, may permit 
testing of the product design in 
the individual environment of the 
potential purchaser before great 
capital investments are made in 
tools for a product with 
questionable saleability. 

Conservative estimates predict 
an increase in population in the 
United States by 1975 of 40,000,000. 
This would result in some 20% 
more family units. The needs of 
the members of these family units 
will be reflected in shelter, food, 
furniture, clothing, transportation, 
appliances, drugs and chemicals, 
and luxuries, to say nothing of 
the leisure time activities in which 
these millions will participate. 
What designer's work is not 
related to one or more of these 
facets of family life? This market 
of the future will increase with 
geometrical, not mathematical 
progression, and will only be 


served by automated production, ... 


Michael Farr 


The aims of design are those 
of education itself. Design should 
enlarge and enliven human 
intellectual and emotional 
experience; it should enable us to 
make more precise and more 
profound demands on our 
environment. And yet all this is 
but vain theory if design fails 
to become, at the same time. the 
undisputed raison d'etre of both 
industry and commerce. For, just 
as the numerical vastness of modern 
society can, for the bulk of its 
needs, be served by no other form 
of design than that which may be 
mechanically reproduced in 
quantity, so must the manufacturer 
and his workers concentrate on 
design that earns them a living 
We must face the fact that the 
commercial aspect of design is no 
less important than its humanc 
aspect. Today, unlike an 18th 
century civilization supporting 
crafts in small workshops, the 
commercial life and the human 
life thrive together, or they do 
not thrive at all... . 

We need to find the best 
practicable methods of providing 
each young recruit for industry 
with a broad appreciation of the 
aims and activities of his future 
colleagues. Instruction currently 
given in economics and_ psychology 
to students destined for the 
executive branches of industry, to 
some engineers and few designers. 
is only partly useful. The 
disciplines which they entail are 
as specialized as any course on 
stress calculation or electronics. 
and as limiting. 

Unifying Knowledge 

When it comes to communi- 
cating with others to solve a 
common problem, the executive 
economist or the executive 
psychologist is just as inflexible in 
his outlook as the purely art-trained 
designer. A unifying knowledge 
must be introduced to equip ail 
participants with common ground 
for discussion and a common aim. 

Few would dispute that the 


paramount aims in any industry are 
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larger sales and lower costs. ‘The 


urge to make money is a social 
phenomenon to be accepted; it is 
the way it is made that must be 
questioned. Industry thrives by 
designing goods and producing 
them for sale at a profit. The goods 
themselves are called “designs”; 
and perhaps this will help to 
clarify our thoughts in the search 
for common ground. At all stages 
in the commercial process people 
are concerned with designs, tending 
to affect them decisively at their 
inception and completion. The 
manufacturer, designer, research 
and technical engineers, production 
and sales managers act upon a 
design according to their individ- 
ual, specialized knowledge. 

It is apparent that in the ma- 
jority of cases they do not look 
upon it as something which is 
to become essentially part of 
someone else’s life. If this ten- 
dency to regard a design simply 
as a specialized projection of their 
“technical” experience could be 
balanced by the ability to view 
it as an entity destined to meet the 
needs and preferences of the 
purchaser, then common ground for 
appreciating each other's contri- 
bution would be achieved. . . 
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Herbert Bayer 


Advertising assumes a powerful 
position in today’s communication. 
When we make this statement, we 
have the premise that our civiliza- 
tion is extremely dependent upon 
material goods, and to advertise 
these goods occupies a sizeable slice 
of the domain of communication. 

As far as I am concerned, I 
could do without advertising, as we 
know it today, entirely. I would 
replace this super technique, which 
interferes unnecessarily with our 
thought energies, generally speak- 
ing, with the simple idea of infor- 
mation. All that is required is a 
straightforward message, so as not 
to be deprived of the blessings of 
the goods being produced. The 
ethical supposition for advertising 
is a good product. A good product 
would be one that is necessary, prac- 
tical, economical, beautiful. If the 
product is not good, there is no 
moral leg to stand on in defense of 
any advertising for it. If it is a good 
product, we can replace the kind of 
advertising which appeals to bad 
taste and promotes low standards, 
which suggests unfounded desires 
and is sometimes not so honest, 
with the necessary information: 
what kind of product, its utility, its 
price, where to find it. I am aware 
that this line of thought is perhaps 
an oversimplification of an intricate 
social situation, and to the honest 
members of the advertising indus- 
try, these words may sound harsh. 
But I assume that we all know of 
what I am talking. It would be an 
interesting subject for future dis- 
cussion, to air the position of the 
designer within the present struc- 
ture of the American advertising 
industry and why good visual pro- 
ductions are so scarce. . 





Need for Revision 


Attempts have been made peri- 
odically to revise word communica- 
tion. However, such revision calls 
for the integration of sound-vision, 
of language-writing, if it is to be of 
significance. What we badly need 
is a simplified alphabet, coordi- 
nated with simplified spelling. A 
phonetic written language using 
visually efficient symbols. 

While we will probably never 
write as fast as we think, our speed 
of speaking may be equaled by that 
of writing, and reading would be 
made easier. We may then see it 
happen, that publishers of printed 
matter will regain some of their 
customers, which they have lost to 
radio and movies. 

Here is an important contribu- 
tion to be made, which has not been 
recognized by the younger genera- 
GM, ss: 
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Lancelot Law Whyte: Author, philosopher 
of science, he studied physics at Cambridge, 
England. Has held various positions in in- 
dustry developing new inventions. Works on 
problems in physics and biophysics. 
William de Majo: Resident of England 
since 1939, has been a designer and mer- 
chandising consultant since 1936. Some of 
his best known work is for Ronson Lighters, 
Biro Ballpoint pens, and Gilbey wine and 
spirit packs and exhibitions. 

Sol Cornberg: Born in North Dakota, has 
been technical director of the playhouse in 
Cleveland, Producer-director of Southern 
California and Industrial Exposition in 1944 
and television studio designer for TV's “To- 
day” and “Home” shows. Was consultant in 
design and construction of TV city in Man- 
chester, England. : 

Michael Farr: was editor, now editorial ad- 
viser to “Design,” England’s Council of In- 
dustrial Design magazine. Has also worked 
on “The Architectural Review” and “The 
Architect's Journal.’ 

Herbert Bayer: Born in Austria, was 4 
“master” of Bauhaus, Dessau. Came to 
America in 1938. Has been design consult- 
ant for Aspen Development since 1946; is 
chairman of design for Container Corpora- 
tion of America. 





1956 Conference 


Theme: “Ideas on the 
Future of Man and Design”’ 


Program Chairman: Will Burtin 


Gordon Lippincott 


There is one area in which 
creative designers need some special 
consideration. Creativity, I be- 
lieve, requires continual challenge 
and variety, and the designer 
can lose his creativeness if he 
works on one special project too 
long. He needs a change in 
assignment, a fresh point of view. 
He must occasionally get away 
from his environment to evaluate 
what he has done. He needs the 
stimulation of the creative arts 
in the world outside his job. 

His ability to design creatively for 
you is dependent on his sensi- 

tivity and awareness of the world 
around him. It is obvious that 

you cannot coop him up in a cell 
and expect him to be original 

and fresh indefinitely. 

Designers who are treated like 
draftsmen will become draftsmen 
unless they have the initiative 
to quit or to fight for their neces- 
sary prerogatives. In this sense, 
perhaps designers are different, 
but actually doesn’t creative 
management also grow through 
travel, through attending executive 
training courses, conventions and 
other exposure to outside influ- 
ences? Have I really suggested 
anything unusual when I ask that 
you send your designer to New 


York, or Europe, or Japan, once 
in awhile for a visual rest and 
a fresh point of view... .? 


Misha Black 


The client and the designer 
must be compatible. Here the 
client has an unfair advantage: it 
is the manufacturer who chooses 
his designer and only exceptionally 
that the designer decides for 
whom he shall work. But this 
should not be a master and slave 
relationship. If it is, the influence 
of the client is too strong and his 
designer becomes a dim paper 
scratching shadow. . . . 

If my earlier proposition is 
valid and if the influence of the 
client is as important as I believe 
it to be, then it follows that 
high standards of design can be 
attained only when the client and 
his designer are so of the same 
mind as to be virtually two faces 
which together produce the 
single coin. 

That this is true has been 
shown by the major design achieve- 
ments of our generation. I am 
not fitted to quote American 
examples, but for Europe one could 
mention Frank Pick at the Lon- 
don Transport Board, Sir Colin 
Anderson and the Orient Ship- 
ping Line or Adriano Olivetti. 

Here lies the crux of the prob- 
lem. A high design standard can 
only be achieved when at least 
one director at the top level 
of management really believes in 
design, has the visual perception 
to distinguish the good from the 
meretricious, and cares as a 
human being that the goods which 
his factory produces or the physi- 
cal manifestation of the services 
he controls should please the 
senses of sight and touch while 
satisfying those emotions which 
react to efficiency and fitness 
for purpose. 


F. H. K. Henrion 


It is often advocated: give the 
people what they want. Vast 
sums of money and energy are 
spent on research to find out 
exactly what this is, in order to 
give it to them. People thus 
asked are, of course, already condi- 
tioned by what they have been 
exposed to before, and such is 
the power of these media that 
in all likelihood you get no more 
than a playback of what vou 
have already seen. 

Usually the higher the stand- 
ards of design, the smaller its 
circulation, not because the 
higher designs standards prove 
less successful with the majority, 
but because the small advertiser is 
frequently more daring in his 
approach than the large one. 

Only too often large advertisers 
seek refuge in what seems to them 
safe, with the result that they 

aim to conform to and repeat 
what others have done, achieving 
only the common-place, the trite 
and very often the vulgar. 

Of course, there are exceptions 
to this, and we know them all, 
from Olivetti in Italy to the 
Container Corporation, and a few 
others in your country. They are 
only exceptions to confirm the 
dreary rule. The question is: 
will these few enlightened com 
panies stay exceptions or will they 
be an inspiration to others. . . 2 

In educating the developing 
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artist-designer, it seems to me 
important that he always remains 
in closest possible mental and 
physical contact with his material, 
its processes, its general and 
special characteristics. The Gei 
man pioneer in the creation of 
form, Richard Riemerschmid, 
stated once: “The materials we 
work with and which we see 
developed around us surpass in 
erms of educational value the best 
teachers. They are always there. 
waiting, inexhaustible, and lead 
the hand in developing their 
inherent form. . . . It is nature 
herself that speaks through and 
teaches through its matter.” 
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Gordon Lippincott: 1960 marks the I4th 
year of partnership with Walter Marqulies. 
Previously he was Director of Product De 
velopment at Pratt Institute and industrial 
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1957 Conference 


Theme: 


“Design and Human Values” 


Program Chairman: Saul Bass 


Jacob Bronowski 


We may take it for granted 
that no one in this Conference, 
whether a designer or scientist, 
is in doubt that the first half of 
this century established an impor 
tant and new conception of design. 
It saw that the design of a thing 
should spring from its function. 
Nothing said in this Conference 
is intended to belittle that 
insight. 

What we have learned at the 
midpoint of the century is not to 
deny this vision but to ask what 
more is needed. How shall we 
now expand the concept that the 
function alone molds the design? 
How shall we go on from this 
inhuman value, so that we may also 
include the human values which 
surround us? 


Organ of Change ; 
We must make this transition 


just at the time when it has 
become patent that science (in 
which I include technology, and 
all the practical things science 
helps to do) is the main organ of 
change in our society. Science is 
often pictured as an inhuman 
activity. My business this morning 
is to say that every scienist is as 
deeply engaged as you are in 
exactly this transition from the 
function to the human value. 
Throughout the Conference I 
have often had the sense that the 
man engaged in practical design 
is torn between two loyalties. 
On the one hand he feels the loyalty 
of the pure artist to work in the 
end for himself alone, by his 
own standards. And on the other 
hand he feels a loyalty to the 
hundreds of thousands of people 
whom his design reaches, and to 
wll of whom he has a responsi- 
bility. 





aq 


As Richard Latham said here, 
we now live with the machine— 
the technical invention, the scien- 
tific discovery. “There would be 
no problems of design for this 
Conference if there did not exist 
machine production and the 
mass market for which it caters. 


Tension and Loyalties 
There are no formal solutions 


to problems of values, because 
there are no final resolutions of 
conflicts of loyalties. Every ex 
citing human situation is in the 
end a tension between two loyalties. 
Dr. Amiya Chakravarty spoke 
about the tension society and 

the individual; Richard Latham 
spoke about the tension between 
client and buyer; Leo Lionni about 
the tension between the creator 
and the educator. I could go on 
quoting such examples from this 
Conference. Under them all lies 
the tension we are trying to re- 
solve: the tension between man and 
the machine. 

You, the designers, are about 
to go away with one of two 
thoughts in your minds. Fither 
vou will think that scientists are 
inhuman people who merely dis- 
guise themselves when they come 
to the Conference or drink at the 
Golden Horn. (There has been 
this disapproval of science here, and 
Dr. Myron Helfgott, who attracted 
most of it, took it with great 
humor.) Or you will see that the 
scientist inhabits and struggles 
with the same world as you because, 
like vou, he is trving to match 





the human aspirations with the 


machine tools at our disposal. . . . 
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Jacob Bronowski: Born in Poland, living in 
England, was trained as mathematician. Is 
a teacher, lecturer, writer. Has done solid 
mathematical work and is equally active as 
a leader in the modern movement of scien- 
tific humanism in England. 

















1958 Conference 


Theme: 
‘Design and 


Program Chairman: Garrett Eckhbo 


Hin Bredendick 


In the past history of art we 
find many instances of man’s 
attempt to gain predictability in 
his art activity. “There are nu- 
merous examples of his having 
devised rules and canons, laws and 
principles, and various other 

means of attaining the “ideal.” 

We today have a similar need foi 
predictability in our designing, 
whether we are conscious of 

the lack or not. 

There are those who assume 
that because the methodology ot 
the past cannot be successfully 
applied to our present problems, 
therefore all methodology should 
be regarded with suspicion if not 
rejected altogether. 

But when we take a closer look 
at method as such, we find that 
man has always found methods 
for doing the things he has had 
to do. He could not repeatedly 
do the same tasks without 
developing systems for coping 
with these recurrent actions, even 
though he may have been un- 
conscious of the method he has 
utilized. (In science, the accel- 
eration has been in direct ratio to 
the increased consciousness of 
methodolgy employed.) In design- 
ing, all of our actions—the 
ideation, the preliminary sketching, 
the drawing, the experimentation 
and testing—are just so many ways 
and means of becoming conscious 
about the factors involved. . . 





Claire Falkenstein 


Among the multitude of possi 
bilities, three great themes have 
influenced the plastic arts of now: 
CONTINUITY ... EXPANSION 
..»- MATTER (is energy). We 
are enduring mutation in our 
attitudes toward form, space, 

color and disposition of these 
elements. For 20 years, in Paris, 
this change in attitude has been 
acknowledged by Michel Tapie 

in his writings about “ART 
AUTRE.” While in America, 
even earlier, Mark Tobey painted 
a multitudinous relativity when he 
smashed matter to let in light. 
From the illuminated, static 
center of 19th century painting, 
we come to a “White Writing” by 
‘Tobey where there are thousands 
and thousands of centers. 

By means of light, dynamic 
structures, he breaks up form in 
order to set it into motion; out of 
an intuition that structure of 
matter exists as much as a man 
on a horse. His aim was to keep 
the sensibilities in motion by 
giving the observer vibrating 
structures, each having dynamics 
of its own. This painting 
auiswers a need. 

Another aspect of painting in 
America, which takes into ac- 
count the new content, is the 
work of Clyfford Still. His is the 
proposition also of decentralization 
as opposed to the implications 
of the old cosmology. A void, 
expressive and frightening, ex- 
pands into the universe. Emphasis 
upon the periphery creates 
interior-exterior action in our 
visual response. Did LT say 
“visual”? Rather, an impact of 
is felt. 


‘ , 


‘new notions’ 
In architecture, I wish to recall 
the integration that Antoni 


Human Problems” 


Gaudi achieved during the span 
of his life. Having been on the 
spot in Barcelona a year ago, I 
marvelled at the work of this great 
artist. What a joy to realize 
that here was an artist who re- 
jected puritanical restrictions and 
joyfully created a world of plastic 
fullness, painting and sculpture 
participating equally inside and 
out of the organized spaces. That 
these structures carry vitality 

as an original force, that through- 
out the manifold directions to 
which he applied himself he was 
able to create a unity, expressive 
and rich, affirms the place of 

the artist in the world. . . 
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1959 Conference 


Theme: 





“Communication — the Image Speaks” 


Program Chairman: Morton Goldsholl 


Bruce Mackenzie 


An age of the Specialized 
specialist is upon us and the gen- 
eralist, the philosopher, the artist 
and the designer should take 
heed. It may be that the one 
century from 1860 to 1960 will be 
the only period in history when 
the designer existed as a unique, 
professional entity. Before, he 
almost inevitably was the doer and 
the creator all in one. 

A designer was not hired to 
design watches one day, furniture 
the next or carriages the next. 

Nor were there generally designers 
per se, retained by the carriage- 
maker, the furniture-maker or 

the watchmaker. Moreover, the 
person who designed prior to the 
19th century was part of a much 
more limited physical world, 
revealed more or less clearly to him 
through his senses, his philosophy 
and often his religion. 

Today’s designer is in quite 
another position as he faces an 
infinitely expanding, progressively 
less concrete physical and 
psychic world. . . 

It is of crucial importance that 
the designer retain his identity 
as a generalist with specific 
interpretive and intuitive artistic 
talents, but it is also essential 
that he become closely associated 
and familiar with the specific 
fields for which he wishes to design. 
In science and industry this 
means a real apprenticeship in the 
specific disciplines as well as a 
familiarity with the basic products 
of this area. 


Gyorgy Kepes 


Every developmental stage 
demands completion. There are 
children who are never children, 
because during the stage of 
extreme dependency, they do not 
receive the love and care that 
their systems require to fulfill their 
infantile needs and permit them 
to complete one stage of growth 
before entering another. They 
failed to grow up—any serious 
conflict throws them back to an 
infantile level. 

Without the flower there can- 
not be fruit; without the fruit 
no seed; without the seed no 
chance to perpetuate life; and 
without a symmetrical proportion- 
ing of the opposing processes, 
none of these can take normal 
shape. To Goethe, the man who 
is of his own time is of all time. 
Only if we become in all reality 
men of our own time, only if 
we bring our present developmen- 
tal stage to completion shall we 
be able to move into the future. 

In a human sense, completion 
is realized through human pur- 
poses, and these come from the 
recognition of our total horizon, 
from absorption of the world 
given us through our senses and 
our minds. Many of us search for 
a true proportion between 
scientific reason and artistic- 
poetic sensibility. 

To recognize the unique pur- 
pose of our unique age we have 
to acknowledge that we became 
what we are through our social 
existence, through our common 
struggle to master nature’s forces. 

We have made a landscape of 
nature to the degree in which we 
have domesticated it with our 
collective efforts. But we cannot 
forget that we are embedded 


in a nature that is bigger and 


deeper than any that we have 
carved out for ourselves with both 
our sublest and most powerful 
techniques. 

Our great task is to bring man 
into scale again with the entire 
horizon of nature that we can 
now sense, with all its wealth and 
promises, its mysteries and har- 
monies. In ignorance and pride, 
we severed ourselves from our 
broader background. 

But in today’s severe crisis, 
with so much at stake, we are 
reminded of ties that we possess 
but have neglected. When per- 
sonal tragedy strikes us we try to 
find family and friends. So do 
we try now to rediscover neglected 
bonds and loyalties. The more 
severely we are shocked, the 
deeper the securities and the 
promises that we look for. Today 
we look for the most fundamental 
securities, the most hopeful 
promises. We come to realize that 
our neglected feelings, our for- 
gotten emotions are our deepest 
ties. 





William Golden 


Once he (the designer) stops 
confusing art with design for 
business and stops making de- 
mands on the business world that 
it has neither the capacity nor 
the obligation to fulfill, he'll 
probably be all right. In fact, 

I think he is pretty lucky. In the 
brave new world of Strontium 
90—a world in which craftsmanship 
is an intolerable deterrent to mass 
production—it is a good thing 

to be able to practice a useful 

craft. It is a craft that is suscep- 
tible to further growth and that 
can so far do something that 
neither the management executive 
nor the electronic computer can do. 

If he doesn’t like the end his 
craft serves, he can probably find 
a client whose products or services 
seem worthwhile. He can 
“improve the visual environment 
of advertising” by a flat refusal 
to do bad work for anyone, and 
thus maintain the standards 
of his craft. 

He can take pleasure in the fact 
that the performance of his col- 
leagues in graphic design is 
improving all the time. He can 
even take pleasure, as I do, in the 
fact that a number of designers 
are beginning to watch their 
language. 

Maybe they realized that we 
were beginning to frighten our 
clients by our strange literature. 
Maybe they are finding work more 
rewarding than talking about it. 
But whatever the reason, I think 
(and hope) that there is a de- 
tectable change in the climate 


which produced the young man 
who wanted to change the course 
of the graphic arts. 


Even Leo Lionni has become 
weary of his preposterous inven- 
tion of the New Renaissance 


man, and is ready to embrace 
anyone who can do one thing well 
rather than many things badly. 

Will Burtin has announced 
that he just doesn’t care whether or 
not typography is an art, so 
long as it does what it is sup- 
posed to do. 

Saul Bass has admitted that 
“our typographic designs are. . . 
ridiculously small expressions 
of profound cultural pattern.” 

Even this present Conference 
concedes that the only way to 
demonstrate the process of com- 
munication “by image” is by 
visual exhibit. . 


Biographies: 
Speakers: 1959 Conference 


Bruce Mackenzie: Formerly 1a French pro- 
fessor, radiological engineet and interpreter 
supervisor for NATO, he started and is edi- 
tor of the IBM Journal of Research and De- 
velopment. 

Gyorgy Kepes: Painter, writer, designer, he 
is professor of visual design at M.I.T. Au- 
thor of famous “Language of Vision,’’ his 
work in architectural murals, graphics and 
exhibition is extensive. He has had many 
one-man, group shows; paintings hang in 
many museums. 

William Golden: Born in New York City, 
he worked in art departments of a lithog- 
rapher, photo engraver, two newspapers. 
Was art editor, House and Garden. Was 
Creative Director, Advertising and _ Sales 
Promotion, CBS ‘Television Network, «nti! 
he died last year. 

















ADAMO 
BAUM 
BRICKNER 
DELAP 
FERRIS 
HYMAN 
JEZEK 
KRAMER 
MASSEY 


RUZICKA 


In the 
Audience 
at Aspen... 


Here in the third row is Bill Adamo 
and Joe Baum .. . and there's 
Dick Brickner. Grouped together 
in the aisle are two native West- 
erners, 1. H. DeLap and Byron 
Ferris. Looks like Ted Hyman 
is walking over to join them. 
The panel is getting settled now 
but maybe there’s still time to talk 
with John Jezek, who’s coming 
our way. And if we can get the 
eye of Gene Kramer, John Massey 
and ‘T. S. Ruzicka, who are 
coming down the center aisle. . 
These designers are representa 
tive of the great percentage of 
Aspen attendees. Much of thei 
work has not yet been widely 
published. Yet their design efforts 
are likely to be just as important 
and effective as those of the better 
known designers. Let's now get 
better acquainted with our group 


by looking at samples of their work. 
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Out of 
Stock 


Designer: William Adamo, Oakland, Calif 


The design treatment given to this 
package has helped to upgrade the 
product, bringing it out of the 
stock carton Class. One size printing 
plate will fit all size boxes from 
the smallest to the largest, just by 
adding bands of plate for the 
orange copy. The bold orange, 
black and white design were used 
with great ink coverage to hide the 
grade of board and keep the carton 


clean on the shelf while in stock. 


William Adamo: Born in Oakland, Calif. 
he graduated from the California College 
of Arts and Crafts. Twelve years ago 

he joined Western Paper Box Company, 
where he now works as art director and 
package designer. He has recewed the 
‘Award of excellence in Packaging’”’ 

of the San Francisco Art Directors Club 
and several national packaging competitions. 














Personally 


Yours 


Designer: Joseph Baum, Hartford, Conn. 


On his own letterhead, Mr. Baum’s 
concept was to synthesize the roles 
of the contemporary graphic 
designer. Most graphic design 
problems have definite and rather 
rigid confines within which the 
designer must seek his solution. 
Within these confines, however, he 
has the opportunity . . . the 
responsibility . . . to create—to 
really fly. This is symbolized by 
the personal abstraction on the 
letterhead in color. 


Joseph L. Baum: A native New Yorker, he 
worked in studios and free-lanced in his 
home town until moving to Hartford, 
Conn., 20 years ago. For 15 years he was 
drt Director for the Charles Brunelle 
Company in Hartford. He now maintains 
his own studio, where he works on a 
limited number of graphic design prob- 
lems of his own unusual interest. 

Mr. Baum’s work has been exhibited 

at the annual Type Directors Club in 

New York City and the National Litho 
graphic Awards Competition 
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Where's the Fire! 


Designer: Richard Brickner, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


For a change of pace in a monthly 
security poster program, Mr. 
Brickner gave National Fire 
Prevention Week a try. No rough 
or comp was made. He moved 
from idea to finished art. ‘The fire 
engine is made entirely from type— 
20 faces. It is printed offset in 
three colors. 

Mr. Brickner chose “Honest Abe” 
for the February monthly security 
poster series. The final (hat and 
beard) art used were cut from the 
first full-sized rough. The 
quotation took many hours of 
research, since government security 
was practically non-existent in 

that period. Although research and 
design took weeks, the poster was 
produced in less than an hour. 
Printed offset in black on brown 


Rhododendron cover. 


Richard FE. Brickner: Moving to Santa Mon- 
ica from Texas in 1954, he attended 
U.C.L.A. and The Art Center School in Los 
ingeles. For the past four years he has 
been director of the graphic arts section of 
the System Development Corporation in 
Santa Monica. His work has been shown in 
11GA, New York Type Directors Club and 
l Ingele {rt Directors Club shows. 






























Move to Aspen 


Designer: T. H. DeLap, Jr., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


In keeping with the theme of this 
issue is this poster by IT. H. DeLap 
which was used throughout Aspen 
to promote a small business by a 
client who recently moved to 
Aspen. The poster was printed by 
silk screen with the original art 
being done one half of the printed 
size. The screens were enlarged 
photographically. One hundred 
posters were printed: 50 on soft 
stock, the rest on board. 

T. H. DeLap, Jr.: Born in Oakland, Calif., 
he is a free-lance designer of graphics, 
exhibits, architecture, industrial interiors and 
packages. He has created exhibits for 
Convair and Lockheed Aircraft, Kaiser 
Aluminum, Monsanto Chemical, etc. Pres- 


ently he is also an instructor at the 
icademy of Art, San Francisco. 


RENTALS BY THE HOUR HALF-DAY DAY WEEK OR MONTH 


PUMP & PUFF RENTALS 
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An Old Game 


Designer: Theodore Hyman, St. Louis, Mo. 


This year the Kentheon Corpora- 
tion emerged in the toy field with 
a completely new line of traditional 
games for adults and children. Mr. 
Hyman decided to humanize the 
game pieces for checkers and 
chinese checkers to create a new 
look for age-old games. The 
checker head (shown here) with 

a removable crown, is molded of 
polystyrene. Games are packaged 
in a wide choice from sets of pieces 
to deluxe sets complete with 
mahogany game boards, which Mr. 
Hyman also designed. 

Theodore Hyman: A native New Yorker, he 
moved to St. Louis in 1949. He has spent 
the past 14 years as a muralist, graphic 
designer of silkscreen posters, displays 


and advertising. He is a member of the 
Art Directors Club of St. Louis. 
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Nature Theme 


Designer: Byron Ferris, Portland, Ore. 


Designer in muted green, high red 
and black, printed on white 
Impress, this annual report uses 

a theme of the regional forests 
and the plants and shrubs that 
grow among the trees. Stylized 
drawings of such plants as Oregon 
Coltsfoot and Cinquefoil with 
botanical notes are included in 
the book. This implies that 
Cascades Plywood Corporation 
sees more than the balance sheet 
in its business of using the natural 


resources of the area, 












Ancient Concepts 






















Designer: John Jezek, Los Angeles, Calif 





A booklet 


was physically divided into two 


for Scientific Industries 





sections to show the ancient concept 
of the universe and the modern 
day concept. Oatmeal stock and 
italic type face were employed to 
visually convey the ancient feeling 
along with woodcuts and steel die 
engravings. The second section 
discussing the Musser Copernican 
Planetarium utilizes modern man’s 
concepts of the universe. This was 
conveyed visually and physically 
by the use of Kromekote stock and 
Roman type face. The unusual 
binding, or whip stitching, an 
ancient finbery method, tied both 


the old and new concept together. 






John Jezek: Partner of Art Dimension Stu 
dio, studied at the Institute of Design, 


imerican Academy of Art, Chicago Art 








Institute, Art Center School, Chouinard, 
and UCLA. He worked for a lithographer 
for four years in Chicago, freelanced in 
Chicago and Hawaii, and was a designer- 
representative for Art Direction in 

Los Angeles. He started his present 
studio in 1958. 
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Byron Ferris: A native of Oregon, he now 
heads a graphic and industrial design studio 
in Portland. He is past president of the 
Portland Art Directors’ Club, regional 
chairman for the International Design 
Conference in Aspen, instructor in design | 
and letter form at the Portland Art 
Museum School. In addition to designing 
for many other clients, he acts as art 
director for Jantzen International Sports 
Club and Tia Maria Jamaican Coffee, etc. 
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Help Us Remove 
Our Finger 


Designer: Gene Kramer 


A direct mail piece to call attention 
to dentists all over the United 
States that Rocky Mountain 
Products Company had built a 
better mouse trap, and the public 
beat a path to their door. The 
Company now has their fingers 
caught in their own trap because 
they are behind on their orders, 
and asked the dentist to bear with 
them when ordering supplies. 
The word “ouch” was silk-screened 
and the balance of the job was 
offset printing in two colors. It 
was sent in a white carton and 
accordion fold was stuck on the 
back of the mouse trap with a 
message. A bandage was stuck in 
just to poke more fun at the 
company. A mouse trap was 
snapped over red die-cut fingets 
to get the impression of fingers 
caught. 














Gene Kramer: He studied art at the Indiana 
University, American Academy of Fine 
Art and Denver University. His early 
training was display work and background 
painting for Goldblatt’s department store 
in Chicago and Indiana. He has been art 
director at the Bradley Lane Advertising 
Agency, Denver, Colo., for over 14 years 
and is also design consultant for several 
companies in the Denver area. He was 

a district chairman for IDCA for five years. 












A Great Idea! 


Designer: John Massey, Chicago, Il. 


A three-color poster design created 
for use in promoting the traveling 
exhibition of original art used in 
the Container Corporation of 
America Great Ideas of Western 
Man series. ‘The space was allotted 
at the bottom of the poster for 
the imprinting of the location, 
time and duration of the exhibition. 
The design of the poster is intended 
to symbolize the aspiration of man 
from a common natural base toward 
universal understanding through 
intellect and philosophy. 


John Massey: A graduate of the University 
of Illinois and former a rtdirector of the 
University of Illinois Press, Mr. Massey is 
presently manager of Graphic Design at 
Container Corporation of America’s 
Department of Design. His recent graphic 
work has been widely noticed. It has been 
exhibited by the Art Directors Club of 
New York, Type Directors Club of New York, 
American Institute of Graphic Arts Print- 
ing for Commerce and Industry, etc. 
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Prototype 


Designer: T. S. Ruzicka, Newark, N. J. 


Of all the printed pieces which 
the New Jersey Telephone 
Company produces, none is in 
greater usage and wider circulation 
than the telephone book. 
Convinced that the standard phone 
book cover left a lot to be desired, 
Mr. Ruzicka redesigned the cover 
to make it blend more harmoniously 
with the decor in up-to-date homes 
and also carry through the visual 
image of a progressive, efficient 
company in public service. The 
Plainfield-Somerville book is the 
first design in circulation and is 
being used as the prototype for 
books of other New Jersey Bell 
areas. 

T. S. Ruzicka: He came to this country 
shortly before World War II from 
Czechoslovakia. After serving in the Arm 
he graduated from Pratt and Syracuse 
University. He was then a teacher, then 
art director for a printer and am ad 
agency. He has been art director for the 
New Jersey Telephone Company since 

1956. He is a member of the AIGA, 


IDCA and the New York and New Jersey 
Art Directors Clubs 

















Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry GU POND 





Du Pont’s Design Advisor, Domenico Mortellito, and Edward G. DeMartin, 
Manager of Graphic Design, created this insert for a printing run of 50,000 at 
Du Pont's Philadelphia Printing Plant. The base sheet is a “high white’’ 65 pound 
cover stock. The five commercial 80 pound text papers were all lithographed 
in the same press run with the same inks, die-cut and juxtaposed to show the 
remarkable range of subtle colorations available in today’s “white’’ papers. 
The selection of the exact paper—white or colored—is a basic design decision. 
As shown here, even the most subtle differences between white papers 

can directly affect the quality and impression of the printed result. 

For our publication, “Design and Colored Paper’’, write: Color Council, 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), N-2420-9, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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top drawer 


(continued from page 30) 


Restyle 
Old 
Title 


This cover for “Short Story 
Masterpieces” is the second on the 
book which was redone to carry 
through a stronger relationship 
with companion pieces as “Poetry,” 
also (shown here), “Six Great 
Modern Short Novels’ and “Six 
Great Modern Plays” currently on 
the market. Cover was selected as 
one of a number of Dell covers, 
shown recently at the AIGA 
“Paperbacks, U. S. A.” show. 
Designer is Walter Brooks, art 
director of Dell Books. 


vel. oe 
SHORT STORY COLLECTION as 


Here @ a superianve collection of thirty-ex untor 


ee | 


! MASTERPIECES 


Qettanle stories Dy these world-famous authors 


i 





ie = THE LAUREL (Qi POETRY SERIES 


POETRY 


A MODERN GUIDE 
TO ITS UNDERSTANDING 
AND ENJOYMENT 


A new book by ELIZABETH DREW 
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When it comes to economy, smart 
printing buyers come to Carey. 
Without stinting on quality, Carey 
offers a wide range of diversified 
jobs—letterpress or offset—in one, 
two, three, four or five colors—at 
substantial savings. If your budget 
and schedule is tight, call Arthur 
Friedman, sales manager. 





66 years of achievement 


CAREY PRESS CORP. * 406 WEST 31st STREET © NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
e CH. 4-1000 











fo more, nuileay o, from 
PHOCeAS COLON —use the 





Colortone pw 
COLOR PLANNING GUIDE 


WELOOOO 
COLOR COMBINATIONS 


e the Guide is not a percentage chart it is a demonstration 
of the over 10,000 color combinations obtainable with yellow 
ted, blue and bluck process inks 


© printed in two volumes MM sheets, 5 by 6” Vol | on 
coated stock and Vol. Il on offset stock 


© when you print in two, three, or four colors. take advantage 
of the wide range of color combinations available. Send for 
your Color Planning Guide today 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE: just return the Guide in ten days if 
you are not convinced that it will help you get greater results from your 
Color printing 


2400 17th Street, N.W 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Price $25.00 for the set (Vol I, Vol. Il) C) check enclosed [ ) but company 
to be fully refunded on your first order of Colortone printing 


My Name Title 
Company 
Address 
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confidence. Address detailed 
resume to Irvin Gill, Manager, Art 
Placement Department. 


Jerry Fields 
° % 
Associates 


advertising personnel specialists 


16 East 50th St.. N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Jobs Unlimited Agency 


















A PLACEMENT SERVICE 
FOR COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 


MUrray Hill 8-0540 


PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT CENTER 
EW YoRs STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

MADISON 

AVENUE 

















GRAPHIC 
T $ J DESIGNERS _ 


lightened companies, submit resumes in strict 
confidence to 


THEODORE S. JONES & CO. 
Box 41 G Milton 87, Mass. 
CUnningham 6-3221 


As specialists in the placement of designers 
and other creative individuals, we have sev- 
eral fee-paid positions (central states to east 
coast) from $20,000 to $8,000 as Graphic 
Design Director, Packaging Design Director, 
Corporate Design Manager, etc. We invite 
names also for free mailing list 
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Where’er 
He Goes 


A mailer and space advertisement 
were designed by Arnold Varga 
since he joined BBDO in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., this year, Both were 
designed for U. S. Steel with the 
expected Varga flourish. 

The mailer uses two shades of 
bright orange yarn for his lady's 
hair. ‘The lady flaps down and 
reveals another lady who carries the 
sales message. ‘The full color ad 
appears in Saturday Evening Post. 








Revolutionary 


This advertising series 
gave vitality to an old 
and respected trade- 
mark of two New 
England insurance 
companies through 
employing an interest- 





ing use of two columns 
of space. 
Each ad of the series 
shows a live, authen- 
tically costumed Con- 
cord Minute Man 
model dominating an 
outside single column 
of a right-hand page. 
With such a caption as 
“the minute man is still 
in service,” he will be 
"am checking his powder 
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CAST COATED PAPERS 


Forest has it 


Distributed in New York City by 


FOREST PAPER C0., Inc. 
87 Vandam St., N.Y., N.Y. WA. 4-1400 


















At three times the price, 
you can’t buy a better luci! [ 
SOLD DIRECT ONLY 

with a ten day | 
money-back GUARANTEE 

18”x 24” focal plate, C 
17”x 23” copy board. 
Four dia. up or down. 
Hundreds sold to the 
nation’s top firms... 
never a return! 


198” complete with 
Raptar F 4.5 lens 


Send for literature today! A 
LUCYGRAF Mfg. Co. 
1929 N. Hillhurst Ave. 
L.A. 27, NO. 1-0637 











Statement of Ownership 3. The known bondholders, 

Statement required by the Act of August and other security holders ownin 

24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of ing | percent or more of total 

March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, bonds, mortgages or other se 

United States Code, Section 233) and none. 

June It, 1960 (74 Stat. 208) showing 4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
the ownership, management, and circula- where the stockholder or security holder 
tion of PRINT, America’s Graphic Design appears upon the books of the company 
Magazine, published bi-monthly at Wash- as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela 


ington, D. C., for October 1, 1960 

|. The names and addresses of publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business man 
ager are: Co-Publisher, Milton L. Kaye 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.; 


tion, the name of the pe 


tion for whom such trustee is ac 
the statements in the two { 
the affient’s full knowlecge and beli« 


rson or 


arag 











to the circumstances and < 

Co-Publisher, Robert Cadel, 1519 Connec- which stockholders and ders 
ticut Avenue, Washington 6, D. C.; Man who do not appear upon the ss of the 
aging Editor, Nanci A. Lyman, 535 Fifth company as trustees, hold stock a se 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.; Business curities in a capacity other than that of a 
Manager, Richard L. Reed, 535 Fifth Ave- bona fide owner. Signed, Robert ade 
nue, New York 17, N. Y Co-Publisher 
2. The owners are: Kaye-Cadel Publishing The average number of cc each 
Corp., 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, jssue of this publication sold stributed 
N. Y.; Estate of Lawrence Audrain, 124 through the mail or otherwise t aid 
East 31st Street, New York 16, N. Y.; subscribers during the 12 months ced 
Milton L. Kaye, 535 Fifth Avenue, New ing the date shown above 8503 
York 17, N. Y.; Robert Cadel, 1519 Con- Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
necticut Avenue, Washington 6, D. C.; 9th day of September, 1960 
Olga M. Bates, 6 Peter Cooper Rd., New W. G. Baden, Notary Public (Comm ssion 
York, N.Y expires March 31, 1964) 
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CORBIN 


® 


kmikset 


Separate 


Trademarks 


At a time when most companies 
are concentrating on an all- 
embracing corporate image, The 
American Hardware Corporation, 
New Britain, Conn., is doing the 
opposite. Management has decided 
to reverse the current trend toward 
single corporate identity by 
incorporating separate trademarks 
for each division. Company officials 
point out that the divisions 
compete with each other—in the 
builders’ hardware industry. It is 
therefore logical to separate these 
factors at the marketing level, they 
explained. Gerald Stahl Associates 
designed the Corbin and Russwin 
trademarks. Container Corporation 
of America created the Kwikset 
design as well as the new packaging 
adopted by all three. 
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today’s 
Minute Man 


..at the Middlesex Mutual and 
Lynn Mutual Companies keeps 
watch over Agents’ futures by 
furnishing the fast, friendly. 
dependable service that builds 
sound client relationships. Close, 
personal interest and prompt 
attention to Agents’ service 
problems is a 134-year-long 
tradition with the “Minute Man 
Companies.” This is why an in- 
creasing number of progressive 
Agents are taking advantage of 
the modern coverages and supe- 
rior service they provide. 





‘The 
Minute Man 
Companies” 


MuDDIFSEX. MulvAL 
LYNN MUIvAIo 


Fire Insurance Companies 


CONGORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


supply, holding a musket, or 
performing some other con- 
temporary act. A second, 
small figure, dressed in 
modern clothes appears in the 
column with his back to the 
reader. When the page is 
turned the outside column on 
the following left-hand page 
will introduce “today’s 
minute man” as the dominant 
figure. He is performing a 
modern-day insurance fune- 
tion with his revolutionary 
counterpart in the 
background. 

The over-all plan is to accen- 
tuate the modern image of 
the companies without sacri- 
ficing the traditional value of 
the ‘minute man” trademark. 
Advertising series by Jules L. 
Klein Advertising, Pittsfield, 
Mass., for Middlesex Mutual 
and Lynn Mutual Fire 


Insurance companies. 
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OxFrorD 
NORTH 
STAR 
PAPERS 











The practical value of any printing paper starts with 
its AVAILABILITY, for need may dictate delivery at 
furious tempo. Availability of Oxford quality coated 
text and matching cover papers is assured by fore- 
sighted Oxford merchants who maintain abundant 
inventories to satisfy every printing and budget need. 


Oxford North Star Papers, pride of the line, area 
new family of trailing-blade-coated papers, distin- 
















guished for their remarkable levelness and excep- 
tional polish. North Star superiority among coated 
papers can be demonstrated for you by your nearby 
Oxford merchant. For his name, drop us a card at 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


paper 
specialists 
to the 
graphic arts 
industry 





NORTH STAR LETTERPRESS PAPERS 
'e>.4 FORD Polar Superfine Enamel 
iy (for this insert, basis 25 x 38-100 Ibs.) 

in Mainefold Enamel 
NORTH STAR OFFSET PAPERS 
Polar Offset Enamel 


HELP BUILD Polar Offset Enamel Dull 
S A 7 E wy Maineflex Offset Enamel 


Mainefiex Offset Enamel Dull 








OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK « CHICAGO + BOSTON 
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top drawer 


Project: Women 


A lot of fun and a lot of tmagina- 
tion went into this school project at 
Saint Mary's College, Notre Dame, 
Ind. Students of Norman LaLiberte 
put together bits of wood, paper 

and color. They chose a subject: 

women... and here are some 


results. 











everyone 

gain 
from 

ILMOTYPE 





Know about the Pays-for-ltself 
Purchase Plan? 
Write for details. 





If you use repro proofs or lettering, 
Filmotype is for you and your customers. 


The Filmotype Photo-Lettering Ma- 
chine almost instantly produces very 
sharp, very black copy that) makes 
you successful, your customers order- 
deluged. Basically, all because readers 
of Filmotype material read more, be- 
lieve more, buy more. 

Filmotype’s speed, case of operation, 
all-inclusive alphabet selection, num- 
erous other money-making and saving 
abilities will certainly make you gain, 
too. 

















Sain is sen saa lk tay nh Samm hs. af 
| Mall 7500 McCormick Bivd., Skokie, Ill. = Py 

a. CJ Have the Filmotype representative make 
| an appointment in my own office for a I 
| demonstration. 

0 Send me further information about the | 
| Filmotype Photo Lettering Machine. | 
oo _ ! 
+ ! 
| eames Address ' 
| } 
Saath City_t____ Zone State ~| 
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Letterhead 


Design 


To help the designer 

specify letterhead stock, 

the mills develop 

certain marketing programs 
geared specifically for him. 
Examples of some 

of these marketing aids 

are shown here from: 

Chemical Fine Paper and Board, 
Millers Falls Paper Company, 
Neenah Paper Company, 
Parsons Paper Company. 

Rising Paper Company, 
Strathmore Paper Company and 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company. 


Ideas Unlimited 


“How to Design a Letterhead,” a 
comprehensive “text book” on letterhead 
design, is a major promotion on letterhead 
stocks by Chemical Fine Paper. The booklet 
was published originally in 1933 by the 
Crocker-McElwain Company. Since then it 
has been revised but the information and 
guidance is essentially the same. Described 
in the booklet are four examples of 
letterheads in seven different general 
letterhead design categories. They range 
from the engraved to the free-style 
letterhead. For 1960 the company is bringing 
out an Idea Kit of letterheads on Certificate 
Bond. This will contain a collection of 
outstanding designs that illustrate the use of 
Certificate Bond for letterhead purposes. 
Chemical Fine Paper & Board Division, 
Standard Packaging Corporation. 


Monarch Manufacturing | omypais 
ee deereaty Ste Seating Sete 
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Direct Product Promotion 


“Do You Know Your Onions” is the theme 


mais meme ef ner 


of a French-fold advertising promotion for 
Millers Falls Paper Company. ‘The mailer 
logically advertises the campaign’s onion : 
skin paper. ‘The copy concerns onions 
primarily, onion skin briefly. And it is 
printed on onion skin. A packet of onion 
seeds in a cellophane packet is attached. 
This type of direct product promotion is 
representative of the company’s feeling that 
“in use” examples best tell the paper's 
ability. Millers Falls Paper Company, 





Mirror of Personality 


Several years ago Neenah Paper published a 
booklet, “The Psychology of Business 

Impressions.” Included was a questionnaire 
seeking to determine letterhead preferences 

of management. Survey results then led to 

another booklet, “The Neenah Guide to q 
Preferred Letterheads.” “The pace set, the 
mill has since come out with more booklets 
on the subject. In circulation now iy “Two 
Sides to Your Business Letterhead.” Another 
effort to upgrade design is the mill's 3 
letterhead contest. Over 100°) designers 

and printers have received awards since the 


program began. Neenah Paper Company. 





continued 





A proclamation of your good judgment... 
PLOVER BOND, the visibly better 
letterhead paper. 


! 
WHITING- H PAPER COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


=> 





better papers are made with cotton fiber 
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Letterhead Design 


Student Suggestions 

A recent promotion effort of the Parsons 
Paper Company is a portfolio of letterhead 
designs. It was created by the students and 
faculty in the advertising design department 
of Pratt Institute. Ten letterheads, many 
with accompanying envelopes, are included. 
The designs were created for all nature of 
companies—from heavy industry to 
broadcasting. ‘The portfolio also includes a 
message for the cent on how to create a 
letterhead. First point: “From the beginning 
the project should be the responsibility of a 
good designer.” The portfolio, available to 
those interested, was designed by John 


Fraidi. Parsons Paper Company. 


Four Designers and Paper 


A portfolio designed by Freeman Craw, 
featuring fictional letterheads by four leading 
designers, is one of Strathmore’s newest 
promotional efforts. Ray Konia, Rene Bittel, 
Bert Clarke and Daniel Shapiro developed 
the letterheads. ‘They are suggestions for 
ways to provide ideas for layout, color and 
typographical treatment. A description sheet 
gives pertinent information about the 
letterheads: the design concept, type faces 
and paper used. Also included is a check-list 
of points to consider in planning, designing 
and printing letterheads. Strathmore 
Paper Company. 





New Program 

Rising Paper Company has embarked on a 
program of several facets. Aimed to 
influence the paper specifier, the first step 
was to design a new ream box. The box has 
a contemporary format that provides ready 
identification. To merchandise both the 
ream box and the selection of six Line 
Marque colors, Rising sent over 300 ream 
boxes with samples to agents throughout the 
country. An attached letter suggests that 
agents encourage printers to use an 
*ppropriately colored sheet when proofing 
letterheads, and to submit this sheet as well 
as the white stock which the customer 
requested. Rising Paper Company. 
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Heavy Follow-up 


Running this year to reach the designer and 
other paper specifiers is an advertising 
campaign for Whiting-Plover which utilizes 
a stylized type of illustration. Printed in 
black and white, the ads are then converted 
to direct mail and sent to distributors’ 
salesmen. ‘The company also advertises in 
Fortune with full-color woodcuts by known 
artists as illustrators. ‘These ads, too, are 
reprinted. ‘They are sent to advertising 
agencies, art directors and approximately 
12,000 printers. Whiting-Plover Paper 


Company. 
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fresh 
as a... 


\ 
The sheet with the \ Pure, bright, BRIGHT white... ‘ 
amazing white brilliance \ Rising Winsted Glo-Brite Vellum, 
\ Bristol, Text and Cover is 


i 
“fine paper at its best.” 


RISING WINSTED GLO-BRITE 


is lastingly fresh... 
lastingly bright. 


RISING WINSTED GLO-BRITE 


white 
as the... 





see 
\ the 
\ difference! We've made it easy for you to compare the uniformity, texture and brightness 
: of this Rising Winsted Glo-Brite sheet with any other bright white paper. 


\ 

















RISING WINSTED GLO-BRITE 


is the ideal sheet for reproducing sparkling detail in 
halftones ... sharp, clear definition in type areas... 
crisp overall aliveness...by steel engraving, offset, 
gravure, letterpress, thermographic, photo gelatin and 
copper plate processes ... and as you also see, perfect 
for embossing. In addition to its outstanding printing 
qualities, this warm white paper affords good opacity, 
superior folding properties and excellent bulk-for-weight. 


Available Through Your Paper Merchant 
in the Following Sheet Sizes and Weights: 
Velium Finish 
Sub. Basis 17 x 22 24 28 32 36 40 






































22 x 34 96M 112M 128M 144M 160M 
Text Basis 25 x 38 60 70 80 
23 x 29 84M 98M 112M 
23 x 35 102M 118M — 
25 x 38 120M 140M 160M 
35 x 45 198M 232M — 
38 x 50 — 280M — 
Cover Basis 20 x 26 50 65 80 
20 x 26 100M 130M 160M 
23 x 35 155M 201M 248M 
26 x 40 200M 260M 320M 
35 x 46 310M 402M 496M 
Bristol Basis 22 x 34 2/56 3/56 2/64 3/64 
22 x 34 224M 336M 256M 384M 
Bristol Basis 22/2 x 2812 2/50 2/60 2/70 
22% x 28% 200M 240M 280M 
Thin Plate Finish 

Bristol Basis 22% x 2842 165M (2/82¥/2) 





Plate, Medium Plate, Calender Plate, 
Calender Medium Plate, Linen Finishes 
Bristol Basis 22% x 2842 200M (2/50) 
222 x 282 240M (2/60) 





Second Figure Denotes Grain Direction 
(Send for Price and Line Data) 
Official converters of Winsted Glo-Brite: The William- 
house, Inc. for Envelopes, Weddings and Announcements; 
and ideal Cards, Inc. and Otten Bros. Co., Inc. for Cut 
Cards. Samples illustrating the fine work of each of 
these houses will be sent on request. 


Write for Rising's New Winsted G/o-Brite Sample Book 


RISING PAPER COMPANY, HOUSATONIC, MASS. 





This is printed on Rising Winsted G/o-Brite 80 /b. Cover 


This is printed on 
Rising Winsted 
G/o-Brite 
80 /b. Cover 


RISING WINSTED GLO-BRITE 


is the ideal sheet for reproducing sparkling detail in 
halftones... sharp, clear definition in type areas... 
crisp overall aliveness...by steel engraving, offset, 
gravure, letterpress, thermographic, photo gelatin and 
copper plate processes ... and as you also see, perfect 
for embossing. In addition to its outstanding printing 
qualities, this warm white paper affords good opacity, 
superior folding properties and excellent bulk-for-weight. 


Available Through Your Paper Merchant 
in the Following Sheet Sizes and Weights: 


Vellum Finish 
Sub. Basis 17 x 22 24 28 32 36 40 


22 x 34 96M 112M 128M 144M 160M 
Text Basis 25 x 38 60 70 80 
23 x 29 84M 98M 112M 
23 x 35 102M 118M — 
25 x 38 120M 140M 160M 
35 x 45 198M 232M — 
38 x 50 — 280M — 
Cover Basis 20 x 26 50 65 80 
20 x 26 100M 130M 160M 
23 x 35 155M 201M 248M 
26 x 40 200M 260M 320M 
35 x 46 310M 402M 496M 
Bristol Basis 22 x 34 2/56 3/56 2/64 3/64 
22 x 34 224M 336M 256M 384M 
Bristol Basis 221/2 x 2812 2/50 2/60 2/710 
22Y2 x 282 200M 240M 280M 
Thin Plate Finish 

Bristol Basis 22%/2 x 2842 165M (2/824) 


Plate, Medium Plate, Calender Plate, 
Calender Medium Plate, Linen Finishes 
Bristol Basis 221/2 x 2812 200M (2/50) 
22Y2 x 28%2 240M (2/60) 


Second Figure Denotes Grain Direction 
(Send for Price and Line Data) 


Official converters of Winsted Glo-Brite: The William- 


house, Inc. for Envelopes, Weddings and Announcements; 
and Ideal Cards, inc. and Otten Bros. Co., Inc. for Cut 
Cards. Sample strating the fine work of each of 
these houses wil! be sent on request. 


Write for Rising’s New Winsted Glo-Brite Sample Book 


RISING PAPER COMPANY, HOUSATONIC, MASS. 














Methods and 


Materials 


“Methods and Materials” is a new 
section in PRINT. Here we will 
bring readers the latest information 
from graphic arts suppliers of their 
materials and services to help make 
the designer’s job easier and more 
creative. If you’d like more 
information or actual samples where 
indicated on any item, write, on 
your letterhead, to “Methods and 
Materials”, PRINT, 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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RISING WINSTED GLO-BRITE 


is the ideal sheet for reproducing sparkling detail in 
halftones ... sharp, clear definition in type areas... 
Crisp overall aliveness...by steel engraving, offset, 
gravure, letterpress, thermographic, photo gelatin and 
copper plate processes ... and as you also see, perfect 
for embossing. In addition to its outstanding printing 
qualities, this warm white paper affords good opacity, 
superior folding properties and excellent bulk-for-weight. 


Available Through Your Paper Merchant 
in the Following Sheet Sizes and Weights: 
Vellum Finish 
Sub. Basis 17 x 22 24 28 32 36 40 






































22 x 34 96M 112M 128M 144M 160M 
Text Basis 25 x 38 60 70 80 
23 x 29 84M 98M 112M 
23 x 35 102M 118M — 
25 x 38 120M 140M 160M 
35 x 45 198M 232M — 
38 x 50 — 280M — 
Cover Basis 20 x 26 50 65 80 
20 x 26 100M 130M 160M 
23 x 35 155M 201M 248M 
26 x 40 200M 260M 320M 
35 x 46 310M 402M 496M 
Bristoi Basis 22 x 34 2/56 3/56 2/64 3/64 
22 x 34 224M 336M 256M 384M 
Bristol Basis 222 x 2812 2/50 2/60 2/70 
22% x 2842 200M 240M 280M 
Thin Plate Finish 

Bristol Basis 22% x 2842 165M (2/82%2) 





Plate, Medium Plate, Calender Plate, 
Calender Medium Plate, Linen Finishes 
Bristol Basis 22%/2 x 284 200M (2/50) 
22¥2 x 282 240M (2/60) 





Second Figure Denotes Grain Direction 
(Send for Price and Line Data) 
Official converters of Winsted Glo-Brite: The William- 
house, Inc. for Envelopes, Weddings and Announcements; 
and ideal Cards, Inc. and Otten Bros. Co., Inc. for Cut 
Cards. Samples illustrating the fine work of each of 
these houses will be sent on request. 


Write for Rising's New Winsted G/o-Brite Sample Book 


RISING PAPER COMPANY, HOUSATONIC, MASS. 





This is printed on Rising Winsted G/o-Brite 80 /b. Cover 








This is printed on 
Rising Winsted 
G/o-Brite 
80 /b. Cover 


RISING WINSTED GLO-BRITE 


is the ideal sheet for reproducing sparkling detail in 
halftones ... sharp, clear definition in type areas... 
Crisp overall aliveness...by steel engraving, offset, 
gravure, letterpress, thermographic, photo gelatin and 
copper plate processes ... and as you also see, perfect 
for embossing. In addition to its outstanding printing 
qualities, this warm white paper affords good opacity, 
superior folding properties and excellent bulk-for-weight. 


Available Through Your Paper Merchant 
in the Following Sheet Sizes and Weights: 


Vellum Finish 

Sub. Basis 17 x 22 24 28 32 36 40 
22 x 34 96M 112M 128M 144M 160M 
Text Basis 25 x 38 60 70 80 
23 x 29 84M 98M 112M 
23 x 35 102M 118M — 
25 x 38 120M 140M 160M 
35 x 45 198M 232M — 
38 x 50 — 280M — 
Cover Basis 20 x 26 50 65 60 
20 x 26 100M 130M 160M 
23 x 35 155M 201M 248M 
26 x 40 200M 260M 320M 
35 x 46 310M 402M 496M 
Bristol Basis 22 x 34 2/56 3/56 2/64 3/64 
22 x 34 224M 336M 256M 384M 
Bristol Basis 22/2 x 28/2 2/50 2/60 2/70 
222 x 28Y2 200M 240M 280M 
Thin Plate Finish 

Bristol Basis 2242 x 2842 165M (2/82¥2) 


Plate, Medium Plate, Calender Plate, 
Calender Medium Plate, Linen Finishes 
Bristol Basis 22% x 281/2 200M (2/50) 
22¥2 x 2842 240M (2/60) 


Second Figure Denotes Grain Direction 
(Send for Price and Line Data) 
Official converters of Winsted Glo-Brite: The William- 
house, Inc. for Envelopes, Weddings and Announcements; 
and Ideal Cards, Inc. and Otten Bros. Co., Inc. for Cut 
Cards. Samples illustrating the fine work of each of 
these houses will be sent on request. 


Write for Rising's New Winsted G/o-Brite Sample Book 


RISING PAPER COMPANY, HOUSATONIC, MASS. 

















Methods and 


Materials 


“Methods and Materials” is a new 
section in PRINT. Here we will 
bring readers the latest information 
from graphic arts suppliers of their 
materials and services to help make 
the designer’s job easier and more 
creative. If you’d like more 
information or actual samples where 
indicated on any item, write, on 
your letterhead, to “Methods and 
Materials”, PRINT, 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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45 46 47 48 49 
univers | |univers | |univers | | univers | | univer 
| 53 55 56 57 58 59 
univers univers | |univers | |univers | |wnivers | | univers 
63 65 66 67 68 
univers univers | | univers | | univers | | univers 
73 75 76 
univers | |univers| | univers 
83 Univers, anew concept in type design, 
was Created to meet the growing need 
for consistency, unity and identity 
univers in modern design for printing. 
All of the 21 variants in Univers stem 
from a single basic design, and the entire 
series was worked out to the last detail 
before a single matrix was cut. 
Through this approach, the well-known 
Swiss designer Adrian Frutiger has 
created a unique and total type concept. 
The first Univers series will be available 
from ATF Type Dealers within a few 
months. 
Qa, f American Type Founders 
i 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, New Jersey 







































Methods and 


Materials 


Colored Overlay Sheets 

Bourges Colotone adhesive and overlay 
sheets are designed for on-the-board  plan- 
ning and mechanicals. The films come in 60 
colors, based on a color system. Adhesive 
sheets are for quick color sketches, comps, 
overlaps, line separation, Overlay sheets are 
for color planning, special color effects and 
correcting transparencies. Bourges Color 
Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


western Washer. i 
Pon mamey wa neat com 25,00 ; 
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Three-Dimensional Printing 


A method of using split fountain ef- 
fects obtains three dimensions—creating a 
raised, pebbley surface. It prints three colors 
with one printing. ‘The example shown here 
was flat photo offset, thermographed with a 
solid tint block. Ahrendt, Inc., New York, 
nN, Y. 


Safety Paper 

A new safety paper, “Duo-Safe,”” comes 
with different colors and patterns on each 
side. A two-sided protection, ink eradicator 
makes the word “cancel” appear; erasing 
alters the sharp design patterns. Sample 
book available. Mead Papers, Inc., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


11,000 Colors To Choose 

A grid system of 11,000 colors to help 
pinpoint color preferences has been devel- 
oped. It is not intended to be a percentage 
chart. It is a method of specifying color to 
insure greater accuracy. The Color Guide 
was developed to obtain more consistent 
color accuracy in four-color printing. The 
Guide is printed on both offset and letter: 


press papers. Colortone Press, Washington, 
Di, 
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Multi-use Overlay 

Para-Paque, an adhesive, transparent 
film, is a multi-use overlay. It’s use is for 
masking, blocking or opaguing. A deep red 
film that blocks out light, it needn’t be 
painted in or scratched out. Para-Tone In- 
corporated, La Grange, Il. 


Line, Halftone Negatives 


A redesigned Goodkin Vertical 18” cam- 
cra is intended for production of regular 
line and halftone negatives. It is also suited 
for first-step needs of xerography and matrix- 
transfer systems. Negatives and direct paper- 
to-paper right-reading photocopies — result. 

P. Goodkin Company, Newark, N. J. 


Permanent Label Paper 


A label paper that lies flat without pre- 
sticking or curling in extreme variations of 
temperature and humidity is available. 
Called Prone, it is designed to conform 
easily to surfaces, forming a permanent ad- 
hesive bond. It comes in a variety of fin- 
ishes, single and multi-color, plain or var- 
nished. Bulletin with sample labels avail- 
able. Kalamazoo Label Company, Kalama- 
700, Mich. 


High Speed, Safe Light Films 


Eastman Kodak announces two new 
emulsions on Estar base. One is planned for 
high-speed needs, the other is a contact 
emulsion with high safe-light tolerance. The 
high-speed emulsion, Kodalith Royal Ortho 
Film, is recommended for making halftone 
images from color separations. Kodalith 
Contact Film is designed for making contact 
prints from negatives or positives, facsimile 
results and dot-for-dot copies without special 
darkroom tricks or procedures. Eastman ko- 
dak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Specimen Folders 


“Ludlow Time Records’ booklet de- 
scribes It public demonstrations showing 
how long it takes to make up a job from 
reprint copy to make-up with single types 
and Ludlow. Other folders available are 
Brightype Folder and Ludlow Type Speci 
men Folder. Ludlow Typograph Company, 
Chicago, U1. 
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Magnetic Galley Lock 


A magnet lock for holding hand type 
or machine set type forms in a galley has 
been introduced. It was designed to be 
strong enough to hold a full page newspaper 
form for over 100 reproduction proofs. Sam- 
ples available. Foster Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cold-Process Typeface 


A new 9-pt. typeface, Galvin, has been 
developed for the Justowriter automatic 
tape-operated composing machine. The type 
face and its size were developed so that 
paste-ups can be made immediately. It is 
set on reproduction proof paper. The in 
termediary enlarging or reducing is not 
necessary. Friden, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


GALVIN - 9 Point 


Composition on the Justowriter is the easiest and fastest 
method of obtaining justified lines of type for photographic 


reproduction, A standard typewriter keyboard with elec. 

























“.. the best artis 
better with Grumbacher 
Designers’ Colors” 


... used by the artists and 
designers at award-winning 
Lester Rossin Associates. 


Designers’ Color Sets with large 
diameter round cakes— 

26-26 24 colors... .$4.95 
26-13 .12 colors. 2.50 
26-7 ... 6 colors . 1.40 


Tubes—%" x 4’”—45¢ 
Refill cakes—25¢ 
Gold & Silver—50¢ 


INIBACHER 


460 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. ¥. 





MULTI-COLOR effects of high quality 
are now attainable at LOWER COST 


Cantine’s Esopus Tints Text and Cover 
Stocks add a subdued but richly tinted 
non-glare background to color printing 
which augments the inks without 
changing the tonal values. 


In Nature there is much more green, 
blue, red, yellow and other color than 
plain white; one’s eyes become accus- 
tomed to color. In printing, the use of 
white paper is more traditional than 
scientific. The soft pastel shades of 
Esopus Tints add to the ease and en- 
joyment of reading and the effective- 
ness of illustrations, while reducing 
some of the cost of production. 


CANTINE’S ESOPUS TINTS 
are made in the following weights and 
sizes, and sold by leading paper mer- 
chants everywhere: 

TEXT 
Canary, Green, Blue, India, Pink, 
Peach, Goldenrod, Ivory 
Basis 23 x 35 25 x 38 35 x 45 
70 119 140 232 
80 — 160 266 
COVER - BRISTOL 

Canary, Green, Blue, India, Pink, Peach 

Basis 20x26 23x29 26x40 23x35 
80 160 205 320 248 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
SAUGERTIES, N.Y 


yecialists in ited Papers Since ‘elete 


PASTEL COATED 


(MMmunes ESOPUS TINTS 


a 
o 


2-co/or reproduction 
on Esopus Tints India Text 
25 x 38-80 (160M) 
«% 

Photo and duo-co/or 
separations by Pictura, N. Y. 
« 

Produced by Offset on 
23 x 29 A.T.F. Big Chief Press 
* 
Inks by General Printing Ink Co. 
Red ER 5254 Green ER 5255 
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FOR LETTERPRESS 
HI-ARTS 
ASHOKAN 
M-C FOLDING BOOK 
M-C FOLDING COVER 
ZENA 
VELVETONE DULL 
ESOPUS TINTS 


SOPUS TINTS COVER-BRISTOL 


ESOPUS POSTCARD 
SOFTONE 


FOR OFFSET 
HI-ARTS LITHO C.1S 
ZENAGLOSS OFFSET C.2S 
ZENAGLOSS COVER C.2S 
LITHOGLOSS C.1S 
CATSKILL LITHO C.1S 
CATSKILL OFFSET C.2S 
ESOPUS POSTCARD C.2S 
ESOPUS TINTS 


ESOPUS TINTS COVER-BRISTOL 


VELVETONE DULL C.2S 


MULTI-COLOR effects 
of high quality 


are now attainable at LOWER COS! 


Cantine’s Esopus Tints—coated for 


novelty, quality and beauty with 


fine-screen halftone printing by either economy. They give the effect of 


letterpress or offset — are now economi- two-color printing with only one ink 


cally available in a variety of pastel impression, or of three colors with two 


shades (canary, green, blue, India, pink, impressions. Sold by Cantine merchants 


everywhere. Ask for dummies and prices 


ivory, peach, goldenrod) which combine 


This side printed in two colors from silk s« rk by Hon Chew Hee, 
on Esopus Tints India Text z ¢ 160M) 
Duo-separations by Pict t 
Produced by Offset on 23 x 29 AJ 
Inks by General Printing Ink Co. Red 


pr rtw 
ree artwi 


hief Press 
een ER 5255 
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Methods and Materials 


300-Year Expectancy 

A chemical wood paper has been pro- 
duced to provide a durable book paper. It 
has a life expectancy of over 300 years. Be- 
fore the paper was commercially manufac- 
tured, a program was developed to extend 
aging, using heat treatment up to 48 days— 
equivalent of about 400 years. It is stocked 
in text, cover, bristol and document weights. 
Sample sheets available. Standard Paper 
Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Va. 


Illustrations 

Five artists are represented in this port- 
folio of illustrations. Styles range from 
whimsical to sophisticated. Suken, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


Book Binding 


A book binding material, vinyl clad “PX 
cloth, has an improved abrasion resistance, 


as well as resistance to soiling and better 


ceanability, Du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 


3rd Class Postage 

Exact mailing costs that apply to items 
mailed third class are given in a brochure, 
“Quick 3rd Class Postal Information.” Pro- 
vided are costs for pieces of from four to 36 
pages, in paper weights of basis 50, 60, 70 
and 80. Brochure available. Potlatch Forests, 
Inc., Pomona, Calif. 


High Gloss Inks 

A new series of flexigraphic inks with a 
high gloss is available in shades of gold as 
well as black and other colors. Claremont 


Pigment Dispersion Corporation, Roslyn 


Fieights; L. b., N.. ¥. 


Multi-color Effects 


A feeling of full-color values from two 
impressions of ink is shown in a packet of 
samples that you can send for. Printed on 
eight pastel, coated papers, illustrations were 
reproduced from original silk screen art 
work. photographs and separations. ‘The 
Martin Cantine Company, Saugerties, N. Y. 
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Artists for years have known the quality of the Speedball Products . 
4 steel brushes. With this combination you can produce drawings that will earn immediate approval. 
Comprehensive lettering charts on request for only.08in stamps. C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N.J. 
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— HIGGINS 


With all the drawing instruments you use — 
you can always rely on HIGGINS to flow 
on smoothly with dense black lines 
that dry uniformly. 


inh 







American India Inks encourages perfect 
performance with every instrument 
on every drawing surface. 


There’s no “Belling” 
or “Filling”! 
Flow starts instantly on contact 
with the surface. Stops instantly 


J HIGGINS 











when pen is lifted. MERIC AN INDIA 
YOU GET THIS: : NOT THIS: 
: “BELLING” 
YOU GET THIS: : NOT THIS: 
: “FILLING” 











Because the working qualities of HIGGINS are so exactly defined and 
preserved — you have greater control over your work at all times! 
That's why most artists and draftsmen insist on HIGGINS Ink. 


The basic art medium since 1880 


HIGGINS INK 60, INC. c:cosiye 15. new vor 
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Methods and Materials 


Clarendon-Style Letter 


A tull-range Clarendon-style series called 
Egizio is now available on the American 
point body. It comes in medium, medium 
italic, bold, bold italic and condensed let 
ters from 6 to 72 pt. With thick serifs for 
long-run legibility, it was designed to. stand 
up under tests of photo-mechanical repro 
duction, Sample sheets available. Amster 
dam Continental, New York, N. Y. 


Eigizio 

Egizio Bold 

Egizio Italic 

Egizio Bold Italic 


Egizio Condensed 


Automatic Correction 


An electronic “look” at a photographic 
color negative automatically corrects to pro- 
duce color prints. [ft is an enlarger for both 
color and black and white photography. The 
machine uses a moving spot light to scan the 
negative. It then “dodges,” a process usually 
done by hand, resulting in a a_ look-alike 
enlargement of the negative. Colortronics, 
Washington, D. C. 


Trick Photographic Effects 


A lens has been designed to correct: the 
distortion which occurs from rotary printing. 
It was developed to be used with the Modi- 
flex camera. This machine, which tilts and 
swings, also provides trick photographic ef- 
fects from flat copy. It can handle distortions 
such as one-way condensing or expanding, 
curving, circles, perspectives, cast shadows, 
etc. Statmaster Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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typography is a craft’ 


*an art, trade, or occupation requiring special skill, 
especially manual skill -—The American College Dictionary 





typographers, inc. 
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CHICAGO; 22 EAST ILLINOIS STREET LOS ANGELES: 960 WEST 12TH STREET 
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MELIOR 


The most recent example of Hermann 
Zapf’s outstanding ability to translate 
the full historical tradition of fine calli- 
graphy into a modern, functional idiom. 
Clear, durable; preserves its distinctive 
character in any reproduction process, 
on any surface. Regular, Italic, Semi- 
bold, Bold Condensed. 

Specimen sheets available. Stocked 
in the U.S. on American point body by 
AMSTERDAM CONTINENTAL TYPES 


AND GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT INC. 
276 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 











Methods and Materials 


Technical Illustration 

Ways of converting engineering plans 
into manual illustrations and perspectives 
from dimensional illustrations or photos are 
two of the subjects in a technical illustration 
book. Heavily illustrated, the book was 
planned as a guide to illustration of manuals 
for manufacturers who must show how to 
assemble, service and repair complex mech- 
anisms. Higgins Ink Co., New York, N. Y. 





Wax Coating Copy 


Machines have been introduced which 
are designed to speed up the preparation of 
paste-ups, mechanicals and layouts. ‘They 
apply a pressure sensitive wax coating to 
copy and artwork. Brochure available. Pot- 
devin Machine Company, ‘Teterboro, N. J. 


Guide To Preparing Art 


“How to Prepare Artwork for Letter- 
press—For Lithography” booklet tells how 
translate art work from its initial stage to 
the final printed result. Subjects include 
principles of letterpress, black and white and 
two and three-color art, how to prepare art 
work for reproduction, etc. Eugene Etten- 
berg and Ralph Eckerstrom are principal 
writers. Available from Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Neenah, Wis. 


Color Correction 


A new line of Balanced Process Inks are 
planned to meet the correction factor which 
thus far must be corrected in the photo- 
graphic process with masks. Desired result 
is more accurate color reproducion, reduced 
printing costs. ‘Test proofs and data sheet 
available. S & V magnetic inks are now 
available in green, brown and maroon. A 
color ink book shows samples. Sinclair and 
Valentine Co., New York, N. Y. 
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This folder was printed by offset lithography in three colors on a 23 x 35 Harris 
Press. Hot stamped in gold foil and blind embossed. Headings and text hand let 
tered in IX century characters with signature set in Libra 


Stock used is Standard’s Shenandoah Cover, 23 x 35 —248M 














FACTS Xs FIGURES Fi COMMERCE Ad INOUSTRY 


Bg hen The CORPORATE REPORT 
mic IS PRINTEO ON STANDARD's 
id 22. SHENANDOAH TEXT ANO COVER, 
» FACTS ¥FIGURES ARE PRESENTEO 
WITH DIGNITY: This Qual’ty paper 
upholds The prestige of The 
CORPORATION BEFITTING 's Chan: 
ACTER, ¥ SDEAKS F CONFIDENCE AND 
INTEGRITY, FEELING AND WARMTH 
To the shareholder: we sincerely 
SUGIEST % YOU CONSIDER RADIANT 
WhITE SHENANDOAH TEXT, COVER 
4% BRISTOL ®& YOUR NEXT BROchuRE 
OF IMPORTANCE - SHENANDOAH 1S 
YOUR ASSURANCE OF GOOD TASTE 
IN PRINTED puBLic RELATIONS --- 











SHENANDOAH TEXT- COVER: BRISTOL 
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Standards 






standarRd’s 


Shenanooah 
TEXT ¢ COVER « BRISTOL 
ITEMS STOCKED AT MILL 








CARTON PACKED 


BASIS WEIGHT 25238 “ie Beart 8 ca ee 
{Grain Underscored) 


WHITE EMBOSSED FINISH 
PEBBLETONE 
96x40.............., 260 “$00 | 390 
35% 46..0............ 402 375 496 = 950 


BRISTOL 
BASIS WEIGHT 22s x 28% 120 
22% x 2%. oa 700 
600 500 
500 
302 500 
250 602 250 704 

















Srandard 
ape, another fine paper from the mills o} 
STANOARO PAPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
new york Richmond chicago 








BRAND NEW 
CURRENT ICQUE 


CLIP BOOK of LINE ART 


YOURG FOR 30-DAY FREE EXAMINATION 








etters 
It's great—but don’t take our word 
for it. Try it in your own office for 
30 days! Puts professional flavor into 
your low-budget paste-ups saves 
you time and money. Used by ad 
agencies, art studios, printers and in- 
dustry for ads, printed pieces, 
publications, direct mail, visual aids 
Dozens of black-and-white line draw- 
ings every month— top quality real- 
istic, stylized, decorative and humor- 
ous. Ready to use—just clip and 
paste!.Get the current issue of three 
different books on 30-day free trial 
No obligation. Just jot a memo on 
your company letterhead: ‘Send me 
the current issue of ‘Clip Book of Line 
Art’ on 30-day approval.” 
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I was disturbed by the refer- 
ence, in a May/June article to 








poster advertising as “collateral 
material.” Poster advertising can 
be considered collateral material 











when one considers that in 1959 


Outdoor’s top 100 advertisers HARRY VOLK JR. ART STUDIO 
allocated upwards of 94 million PLEASANTVILLE 5. NEW JERSEY 
dollars to the medium on a 











national basis. 


George M. Olsen Pp - 
Sales Promotion Manager ring | 
The Packer Corporation 
Cleveland, Ohio 


We have long felt that the 


manner in which we relayed to | 
our investors the facts pertaining | 
to our operations is important to 
to the understanding of our 
company. Since management 


devotes considerable effort to 











building esprit within the company, 








we feel it is essential to impart See 
a feeling of this spirit to our The Colored Text 
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doing. And so we were honored 
to receive PRIN'T’s Certificate of 
Excellence for our 1958 annual 





report. 
Charles B. Thornton 
President 
| Litton Industries, Inc. 


Beverly Hills, Calif. Appleton Woodbine Colored Enamel 


Distributed in New York City by 
continued FOREST PAPER CcOo.., Ine. 
87 Vandam St., N. Y., N. ¥. WA. 4-1400 
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Letters to Print 


The Annual Report issue 
came at the opportune moment. 
I was asked to tackle the Ampex 
annual report. It’s not a horrifying 
task; yet I suspected that annual 
reports have some “sacred cow” 
all their own. This is being borne 
out. Appreciated the counsel 
offered by the rather considerable 


number of experts. 


Ralph Whitaker 
Ampex Corporation 
Redwood City, Calif. 


Here’s a correction: We do 
not print the annual report for 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp. This is done by Garrett & 
Massie, Inc. Contents of the 
whole issue were complete and 
graphically presented. 

William B. Propert 
Trevvett, Christian & Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


Mead feels somewhat 
flattered by the cover art on your 
Annual Report issue. Please note 
the comparison. The Moistrite 
ledger demonstration folder was 
printed in 1958. 


R. C. Finley, Advertising 


The Mead Corporation 
Dayton, Ohio 
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An especially interesting 
development in Canada these days 


is the growth of book design, a 
relatively new field. Until about 
four or five years ago 99%, of 
Canadian books were thrown 
together by the printer and 
publisher with results that can 
well be imagined. 

Arnold Rockman 

Longmans, Green ¢ Company 

Toronto, Canada 


“Here’s How You Can Help Me...” 
The following tips to the paper 
mills are some more responses toa 
question on PRINT’s recently 
completed survey on paper. These 
suggestions—from designers, art 
directors, production people, 
executives—are representative of 
the type of assistance they are 
looking for from the mills. 

Have stocks more readily 
available to “small towns” such as 
San Diego instead of having to deal 

















For your own pleasure 





NEW YORK’S MOST DISTINGUISHED RESTAURANT 


and when entertaining important clients 





575 Park Avenue at 63rd Street 


Reservations suggested for junch and dinner 
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TEmpleton 8-6490. Open daily and Sunday 

















W hy be drab in a world of color? 


THE DIVIDED ILLUSTRATION shows 
how listless life—and sales—become 
without color. 

The same comparison could be 
made of business printing that is all 
black-and-white, and business print- 
ing on any of Howarp Bonp’s 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS 


thirteen colors. The color is an ad- 
ditional element of attraction. It 
draws attention, complements and 
compliments what you have to say. 

In business forms, Howarp colors 
direct control, facilitate efficient 


movement, handling, and filing. 


URBANA, OHIO e 


So why be drab when it pays so 
well to use color? See proof in the 
Howarp Bonp sample book your 
paper merchant or printer will be 
pleased to show you. 


ALL HOWARD PAPERS are quality 
controlled by AccuRlay 


DIVISION OF (*) St.Re is 


COMPANY 


Howard, bond 


“The Nation’s 


Business Paper” 


Companion Lines: Howard Ledger * Mimeograph Duplicator * Posting Ledger + Du-All 


Printed on Maxwell Offset Basis 80-—-Camberra Finish 





Discoveries 1n 


American Art 


...0n Maxwell Offset 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS ¢ Maxwell Paper Company © Franklin, Ohio ¢ Division of (*)St.Regis 
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Printed on Maxwell Offset—Basis 80—Camberra Finish 


“Departure at Dusk” is a favorite of contemporary painter, 
Ernest Fiene. Note the strength, the simplicity of detail 

in the last departure of The Golden Eagle, painted from 
sketches made in St. Louis. Mr. Fiene has had 17 one-man 
New York shows and is found in most international 
exhibitions. Many awards include a Guggenheim Fellowship, 
the Norman Waite Harris Prize and irst Pennell Award. 
He is currently a faculty member of the Famous Artists 
Schools. We present his work — faithfully reproduced on 
Maxwell Offset—as proudly as you will present your color 


work on this fine paper! 


COMPANY 





constantly with the nearest 

“large” town. 
Steven Paton 
General Supervisor, Graphics 
Ryan Aeronautical Company 
San Diego, Calif. 


Make up a competitive chart 
of weights, sizes, colors and types 
(ie. letterpress, litho, offset) so 
one might compare and possibly 
find new sources and products 
to try. 

Loring R. Kew, Jr. 
Free Lance Designer] Artist 
Lowell, Mass. 


Maintain a high level of 
production control in the manu- 
facturing of paper. ‘They can also 
continue sales promotion and 
experimental pieces on this point. 

Jerry Sachuff, Production 
Manager 

Muller Jordan & Herrick 

New York, N. ¥. 


Provide brief glossaries of 
paper terms and sizes that can be 
passed on to inexperienced 
personnel. 

John A. Ridlon 

Advertising and Sales Promo- 
tion Manage) 

Masury-Young Company 

Boston, Mass. 


Provide educational material 
(not too technical) and more 
promotional material on various 
stocks. 

Richard Thompson 

Manager, Mechanical Produc- 
tion Department 

Stockton, West, Burkhart, Inc. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


We like to see more ways that 
paper has been used to achieve 
interesting and unusual effects. 

John Glass, Art Director 
Armstrong Cork Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 





Don't release samples until 
stocked by the paper house. 
P. J. Colmer, Production 
' Manager 
Lowe Runkle Company 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Provide more announcements 
of new papers and specimen books 
so that my choice does not depend 
solely on printer's stock. 


Thelma L. Santoro, Advertis- 
ing Director 

The Waterbury National Bank 

Waterbury, Conn, 


See that all people in our office 
who are involved with printing are 
on the mailing lists to get 


samples, etc. 
Leonard Simons 
Simons-Michelson Advertising 
Detroit, Mich. 


Redesign paper files. Suggest 
they be filed under main headings 
according to use: letterheads, 
posters, brochures, etc. 

David Vanderween, 
Art Director 

Stevens, Inc. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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in my opinion 


A Personal Point of View 
of the Guest Art Director 


The designer’s skill and inge- 


nuity in solving problems is the 
result of his training, his environ- 
ment and his attitudes. How does 
he develop the ability and insight 
that equip him for this role in our 
society? Actually, these talents are 
not so different from those of an 
actor, a musician, a businessman, a 
doctor or a scientist; they are, in 
fact, closely related to the basic 
training requirements of other 
professional disciplines. Whatever 
his chosen field, one does need a 
grounding in humanistic under- 
standing to achieve an empathy 
with his culture and its problems. 

If this premise is correct, then 
wherein lay the similarities and the 
differences that enable a designer 
to fulfill his obligation to society? 

A designer, like members of 
many other professions, must be 
aware that his education does not 
end with the termination of formal 
training but is a constant process. 
He must continually seek to grow in 
awareness; must forever challenge 
his powers of perception and inge- 
nuity; must examine his concepts, 
as well as opening himself to the 
experience, the stimulus, inherent 
in the solving of each problem. 

The Design Conferences in 
Aspen have fulfilled an important 
function in that they usually have 
undertaken the task of relating the 
designer to an aspect—large or 
small—business and cultural—of 
community affairs, and to trace, not 
only the development of the 
designer, but through stimulating 
discussion and the exchange of 
ideas, to help him function effec- 
tively today. They have also touched 
on some of the forces that, im- 
pinging on man, have made him 
what he is today. 


It is the dual responsibilty of 
the designer to contribute to the 
education in design of the public 


and of his client, even as he must 
also seek to preserve his own 
integrity of purpose, constantly 
striving to improve the effectiveness 
of his own work, to express a 
concept of design which is unique 
with him. It is these concepts, 
perhaps more than anything else, 
which in the final count are the 
life-blood of design and the only 
way in which he can make a lasting 
contribution in his field. 

The designer should be con- 
stantly aware of the multiplicity of 
solutions to a problem. His task, I 
believe, is one of analyzing and 
understanding the problem, then 
bringing to completion the simplest 
solution that he can resolve. 

Each problem is unique. A 
designer should perform the job as 
he sees it, with honesty and courage 
—utilizing the value and enrich- 
ment of the traditional but never 
allowing it to become a restriction 
in his search to resolve a contem- 
porary problem. 

There is a wealth of good 
design in the United States and in 
the world today. However, 
continued progress doesn’t just 
happen, but must be nurtured, 
prodded and coaxed. 

Design is a very large aspect of 
our culture; it is a conveyor or 
betrayer of our standards and values 
and of our thinking. It is the 
image through which we speak not 
only to each other, but to all 
peoples. This is why, in my 


‘ 


opinion, “good design makes 


good sense.” 
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PHOTOMECHANICAL VARIATIONS BY =p TAN 75 WEST 48 ST CIRCLE 55-6781 N.Y - 




















